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BEST 
AMILY 
DICINE. 


They purifiy the blood thoroughly, and being a mild but 

effectual aperient they invigorate the nerves, cleanse the 

system from all impurities, and restore the health. 

They cure Indigestion, Headache, Dyspepsia, Liver 
Complaints, Rheumatism, Gout, etc. 








Sold by all Chemists, price 1s. 1}d., 2s.9d., and 4s. 6d. per Box. 








WHELPTON’S PILLS, 


Are one of those rare Medicines, which for their extraordinary 
properties, have gained an almost 
UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 

* During a period of more than Forry- 
Six Years they have been used most 
extensively as a Fumily Medicine, thou 
sands having found thei a simple and 
safe remedy, and one needful to be kept 
>) always at hand. 

These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from 
Mercury or any other Mineral, and those who may not hitherto 
have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a trial. 

Recommended for Disorders of the HkEav, Curst, BowELs, 
Liver and Kripneys; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and 
all Skriv DiseasEs—these Pills being a direct Purifier of the Blood. 





In Boxes, price 74d., Is. 1}d., and 2s. 9d., by 


G. WHELPTON & Sou, 3, Crane Court, Fleet St., London, 


And sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 
8, 14, or 33 Stamps. ‘Sold by all Chemists at Home and Abroad, 


roe ORIENTAL 
TOOTH PASTE 


——s Ensures, by its use 
WHITE & SOUND 
TEETH. 


Established 50 years as the most 
reeable and effectual preserva- 
tive for the Teeth and Gums. 

OBSERVE ; 
this Trade 
Mark 


on 

the label 
aa P round 

— each Pot. 

Sold universally by Chemists and Perfumers, 


Is. 6d. Double 2s. 6d. per Pot. 
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PACE WOODC 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT, 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE? 


FCLARKE'S 








WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 





_—— 


Trade Mark.—“ Blood Mixture.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 


GOOD for the cure of‘ ALE COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 


Is war-anted to cleanse the blood from all br pede from whatever 

cause arising, For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores ofall kinds, Skin and Blood 

Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 

THOUSAND3 OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 
They are so'd by all Medicine Vendo-s, in boxes at ls. I}d., | In bottles, 24, 6d. each, and in cases of six tines the quantity, 11s, each, of 

2s, 9d., and 4s, each; or, should any diffizalty occur, enclose | av Chemisis, Sent to any ad.iress for 30 or 132 stamps, by theProprietor, 


14, 38, or 54 Stemoa, accor ling to size,to PAGE D. WOJDCICK, The Lincoln and Midland Counties Drug Company, 
THIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species 
Ss 
/& B U C S Proprietors or Horets, &c., as being clean in its applica- 
REDUCED PRICES, 


Calvert Street, N)RWLCH (formerly of Lincoln), and they will 
(Late F. J. Clarke), LINCOLN. 
of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to even the 
Ss) tion, and securing complete extermination of pests to sleep- 
i 9 L E ay ing apartments, es Furs and Woollens from Meth. 
INCREASED QUANTITY, 


be sent free by return of post, 
KEATING’S INSECT POWDER 
smallest animal or bird. It is strongly recommended to 
Sold in Tins, 6d.,1s., & 2s.6d. each 
IMPROVED TINS. 
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** Facts, and the Invariable Laws which govern them, are the pursuit, and the only LEGITI- 
MATE pursuit, of Science.” In Nature’s Hygienic Temple, obedience to her Laws rules 
all things.» Preatment-ENO'S FRUIT SALT, Cold Sponging, Hot Air Bath, Shampooing, 
Open-air Exercise, Sound Sleep, Moderation in Food and Drink, Perfect Sanitary Laws. 
Result—No One Dies a Premature Death. 
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NO'S FRUIT SALT (one of Nature’s own products) keeps the blood pure, and is thus of itself one of the most 
valuable means of keeping the blood free from fevers and blood poisons, liver complaints, &c., ever discovered, As 
a means of preserving and restoring health it is unequalled ; and it is, moreover, a pleasant, refreshing, and invigorating 
beverage. After above seven years’ patient and careful observation of its effect when used, I have no hesitation in stating 
that, if its great value in keeping the body healthy were universally known, not a household in the land would be without 
it, nor a single travelling trunk or portmanteau but would contain it. 
a ALL WHO ARE FAGGED, WEARY, AND WORN OU'T.—Narvrr’s Puospnortc Nerve Tonic. Goop 
Foon, such as raw oysters, &c., &c., well chewed. Should the rich food disorder digestion, or to prevent bilious- 
ness and cause healthy bile to stimulate the muscular coat of the alimentary canal to a healthy peristaltic action, use 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT ; its chemical constituents are similar to the juices of fruits. For pimples and blotches, sallowness 
of the skin, depression of spirits, heartburn, and other affections of the stomach, it is most useful ; for not the least of its 
recommendations is its resemblance to fruit in the NATURAL way in which it relieves the system of waste or effete matter 
which, if retained, poisons the blood, and its advantage over fruit is that it can be always at hand when required. Its 
preparation has been truly styled one of the triumphs of modern chemistry. 
FFIORPID LIVER.—* May I add to your numerous testimonials my heartfelt thanks for the benefits of your FRUIT 
SALT? For three years I have suffered from an enlarged and torpid liver ; could not sleep on either side ; digestion 
bad, in fact, my whole system was out of repair. I tried all the German waters to no effect, and after great suffering for 
three years the use of ENO’S FRUIT SALT was suggested to me, and I am happy and thankful to be.able to state that, 
after three months’ use of your FRUIT SALT at bedtime and in the morning, I am perfectly restored to my usual robust 
health. Again I thank you for your infallible discovery.—H. M. D., s.r., Thornhill, Hampshire, March, 1881.” 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS. 
‘* Clifton Down Hotel, near Bristol, Gloucestershire. 
‘February 10, 1881. 

“ Srz,—Having travelled a great deal in my life, and having suffered a great deal from poisoned blood and want of 
appetite, I was induced by a friend to use your WORLD-FAMED FRUIT SALT. I was immediately relieved, and 
am once more hale and healthy. I shall never be without a bottle again on my travels. I am too pleased to repay you in 
some way for your wonderful invention by giving you full use of my testimony to the above. 

“To J. C. Eno, Esq.” ‘* Sir, 1 am yours gratefully, Dr. J. HANSON, M.A.” 

I gph FRUIT SALT.—“ After suffering for nearly two and a half years from severe headache and disordered 
stomach, and after trying almost everything and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recom- 
mended by a friend to try ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal 
of good, and now I am restored to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good 
health for years. “Yours most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.”’ 

AGGED, WEARY, AND WORN OUT!!! Anyone whose duties require them to undergo mental or unnatural 

excitement or strain—ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the best known remedy. It acts like a charm. It allays Nervous 
Excitement, Depression, and the injurious effects of stimulants and too rich food. Its power in aiding digestion is most 
striking. It also restorés the Nervous System to its proper condition (by natural means). Use ENO'S FRUIT 8S ALT. 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 

‘UCCESS IN LIFE.—A new invention ‘is brought before the public and commands success. A score of 
S abominable imitations are immediatély) introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, em- 
ployed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.—Adams, 


CAUTION:—Legal Rights are protected in every Civilized Country. Examine each bottle, and see 
the Capsvute is Marxep “‘ENO’S FRUIL SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s, 9d. and 4s.6d. Directions in Sixteen Languazes, How to Prevent Disease. 

PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J.C. ENO'S PATENT: 
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THE 


Willcox «Gibbs 


“Automatic ” 


Silent Sewing Machine. 


The Very Highest Excellence. 





BEYOND ALL Comparison the Hanpiest Household Sewing Machine. 
Perfect in Mechanism, and almost Without Liability to Derangement. 
Quiet, Elegant, and Useful—it does the Best Work, and does it MorE Easiiy than any 
other Machine.—Hand or Treadle, or both. 





Sent Carriage Paid for a Month’s Free Trial at Home. Lists Free. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 


CHIEF OFFICE FOR EUROPE—150, Cheapside, E.C-) + \.gon. 
WEST END BRANCH—135, Regent Street, W. | 
Manchester—1o, Cross St.: Glasgow—115, Hope St.: Brighton—32, New Road: 
Canterbury—1s5, Mercery Lane: Nottingham—1g, Market Street. 


A Certified Agent in every Town. 
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 PURVEYORS 10 HRH. 


Manuracturers <«O 
THE PRINCE.OF. WALES. 


BY SPECIALWARRANT 
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AND 
LU NSU RPASS ED) MUSTARD] ’ JN SQUARE TINS. et 


WASHING DAY REFORM. 
No Rubbing! No Boiling! 


Banisu the antiquated, absurd, and destructive process of Rubbing and Boiling the clothes, and adept the 
easy common-sense plan with 


HARPER TWELVETREES 
VILLA WASHING MACHINE, £2 1/ds. 


(Cash Price £2 10s. 


) 
Or with Wringer and Mangler combined, £5 5s. (Cash Price £4 15s.) 
Which is the Gem of all Washing Machines, and does the Fortnight’s Family 
Wash in Four Hours, without Rubbing or Boiling, saving Five Hours of Copper 
Firing every Washing Day, as certified by thousands of delighted “ house- 
mothers.” 
\ Mrs. WHITEWELL, Railway Cottage, Willesden, writes: “Your Villa 

\ ‘Washer and Mangler is a wonderful machine. My daughter, aged 15, now 
does the washing for our family of twelve in five hours, without any woman 
to help. We always used to have a woman two days.” 

Mrs. JONES, 16, Belgrave gardens, Dover: “ By following your printed 
direction in every detail, our washing, which formerly occupied a whole day, 
is now easily done in two hours.” 

Mrs. TURNER, Fant, Maidstone: “I never thought anything could be 
half so useful. We have no trouble, and get our washing done in three hours, 
which before took a woman a whole day; and now we do witheut the 

oman.” 

Carriage paid; free trial. Easy payments, or 10 per cent. cash Discount. 

Tllustrated Prospectus, 48 pages, post free, from 


HARPER TWELVETREES. 
LAUNDRY MACHINIST, 
80, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 
Works : Burdett Road, Bow, E. 
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m& DAVIS & OO. 


Manufacture Sewing, Washing, Wringing and Mangling Machines, Bicycles and Tricycles, 
Perambulators and Knife-cleaning Machines. 
Davis’ Period Washer 
from 20s 


5s. Complete from 
Complete 55s 308. 
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2s. 6d. Weekly. 2s, 6d. Weekly. 





ls. Weekly. 


Davis’ Period Bicycle 


Large Sizes £8 10s. 
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2s. 6d. Weekly. - 


S. DAVIS & Co. Manufacture every description, 2s. 6d. Weekly. No extra for Credit, and a liberal discount for Cash. 
8. DAVIS & Co.’s Easy Puyment System has been appreciated by thousands. 
ILLUSTRATED PRIcE List CONTAINING FULL INFORMATION Post FREE. 


S. DAVIS & Co.’s LONDON BRANCHES :—10, Hackney Road, E., near Shoreditch Church ; 144, The Grove Stratford, E. 
corner of Great Eastern Street ; 18, Commercial Road, E., near Leman Street ; 125, Tottenham Court Road, W., near Euston Railway ; 
68 and 69, Cheapside, E.C., near Bennett's ; Period House, Borough, E.C., near St. George’s Church ; Bicycle Academy, 13, Blackman 


Street, Borough, 8.E. 


CHIEF OFFICE AND WHOLESALE DEPOT :—15, BLACKMAN STREET, LONDON, 8.E. 
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PARKINS’ TRANSFER SHEETS, 


For producing from 50 to 100 fac simile copies of 
any letter, circular, or other document. 


PRICES. 
Large Note Paper size 2/6 per doz. 
Letter Paper = 4/- 2 


5/- 


Foolscap 


Ink, 9d. per Bottle. 


Manufactory, 2, Church Street, Westminster, 
London, §.W. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 

- excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 

imples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
loom to the complexion. 
All Chemists, at le, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 











, BALDNESS, 
GREY AND FADED 
HAIR. 


{ MUST TRY HOWARD. THIS IS THR RESUL’. 

Hair, eyebrows, whiskers, and moustachios forced to grow, 
and scanty partings, hair falling off, and baldness cured in a 
few weeks by using HOWARD’s Miraculous never-failing Formula, 
which can be used with contidence after every other remedy 
has failed. Invaluable to Ladies and Children for strengthen- 
ing, promoting the growth, and restoring grey and faded hair 
to its natural colour. Perfectly harmless. Only one trial 


necessary to ensure success. Free from observation, and post 
paid, 15 stamps. 
Note Name and Address— 


DANIEL HOWARD, 
331S. HigH HOLBORN.LONDON,W.C. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
URE, safe, and effectual, No restraint of diet required 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


ROARS OF LAUGHTER 


CAUSED BY THE 


MATRIMONIAL 
THERMOMETER. 


Everyone should consult it be- 
fore marrying. By its use the 
temper of any person can be ac- 
curately ascertained at a glance. 
Endless fun and roars of laughter 
caused by this remarkable instru- 
ment. Post free, Is. 2d. 


ADDRESS :— 


® THE 46 PARIS NOVELTY CO., 
329 & 330, High Holborn, 
LONDON, W.C. 














HA! HA! A! 
HOO—O—O0—0O! 








BOND'S MARVELLOUS CORN CURE 


Gives immediate relief from 
pain, and in a few days 
entirely removes Bunions, 
Corns, Warts, Chilblains, 
Swellings, Burns, Blisters, 
&e. See Press Opinions. 
Use no other. 
Plaisters 
entirely superseded. 
The Genuine in Pink 


Wrappers, and bear th 
Government Stamp. 








HA! Ha! You should use Sent post-free, Is. 3d., and 
Jonp's Corn CURE. 2s. 11d. per box. 


E. BOND, 
329, HIGH HOLBORN, GRAY’S INN, LONDON 
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IN THE GLADE, 


“If the scene be here so fair, 
What must ke the far Beyond 2” 


See prge 617 
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Nosre Name. 


BY W. W. FENN anv B. H. BUXTON, 
AUTHORS OF “‘ JENNIE OF THE PRINCES,” ‘‘ FROM THE WINGS,” ‘‘ HALF-HOURS OF BLIND 
Man’s Ho.ipay,” ‘‘ AFTER SUNDOWN, ” pre, 
CHAPTER X.—ON THE HEIGHTS OF HAMP- | to find pleasure or contentment in anything. 
STEAD. Indeed she was but a degree less impatient 
Hampstead Heath was | than poor Philip himself at their protracted 


still an eminently rural tract of 





possession of the comfortable, 
old-fashioned red-brick house 
vacated by the brother artist of whom he 
was to rent it, he found himself thoroughly 
at his ease there. The studio, which had 
but lately been built as an annexe, had every 
modern convenience, and the views from the 
upper windows and from the heath beyond 
the garden were full of suggestions to the 
painter’s mind. Mrs. Hubert was decidedly 
better and stronger for the change; her 
husband thoroughly content, and not a little 
pleased to be his own master once more and 
free from the supervision of his ceremonious 
brother. Lina was the only one of the 
trio who did not delight in their change of 
abode. She missed her blind cousin every 
hour in the day ; even the visits of her daily | 
governess, and the lessons of Herr Lirtz, her 
singing-master, failed to supply the vacuum 
in her life which her constant care for Philip 
had so abundantly filled. Sometimes she 
wrote him a letter, but that after all was 
scant consolation to either, for the letter 
would have to be read aloud by some un- 
sympathetic third person, who neither felt 
with nor for the enthusiastic correspondent. 
How could she pour out the inmost thoughts 
of her young loving heart, the thousand 
questions, hints, and suggestions dictated by 
her intimate knowledge of his wants, wishes, 
and likings, while the chilling conviction 
that alien eyes would read her words before 
they reached his ears, checked her at every 
sentence ? 

Oh! if she could but print all she longed 
to tell him in the regulation embossed letters, 


country, and when Hubert took. 


separation. For though Sir Stephen had 
pacified his son by the promise of a speedy 
visit to London, week after week, and month 
| after month, actually went by before there 
'were any signs of the realization of the 
meeting to which the cousins so anxiously 
looked forward. The summer waned, 
autumn tints appeared upon the trees and 
shrubs on the heath at Hampstead, and in the 
gardens at Pineridge. Philip, though bitterly 
disappointed at the protracted delay of his 
journey, still firmly believed in its ultimate 
possibility, and, as we have seen, when it 
was once definitely settled on, through the 
friendly intercession of Mr. Blunt with Sir 
Stephen, consoled himself, after a fashion, 
by dwelling on the delights which it would 
yield, and by accepting with what grace he 
‘could the assistance and companionship of 
Isabel Ruskett. 

Hubert Northcroft and his wife were by 
no means unobservant of the change in their 
precious Lina, and began to speak to one 
another more openly than they had hitherto 
done, of the future result of the profound 
and lasting, though as yet childish and un- 
acknowledged love of the young cousins. 

Sir Stephen occasionally wrote a letter to 
his brother, and of course he alluded to the 
blank caused in his son’s life by Lina’s ab- 
sence, and the perplexities which this had 
produced in his (the baronet’s) mind. But 
he still made very light of the blind boy’s 
grievances, and dwelt at some length on the 
admirable plan that had been adopted for his 
assistance. ‘Mrs. Ruskett’s daughter now 


| fills the onerous post of reader and servant to 


—and, if then she could be sure that he, | 


and he alone, would unravel the loving words 
she so ardently longed to say to her afflicted 
darling ! 

She pined visibly, poor little maid. This 
enforced absence from one who had absorbed 
her every thought, and required her constant 
and ceaseless attention, changed the happy | 
current of her unselfish life, and she ceased | 

VOL. XIV. 


my son, to the perfect satisfaction of all con- 
cerned.” This was Sir Stephen’s off-hand 
fashion of disposing of Philip’s troubles and 
difficulties, but clear-sighted Letitia was not 
deceived by his tone, and felt as ever the 
keenest pity for her lonely, afflicted nephew. 
Philip, himself, from time to time dictated 
letters to his aunt or his cousin; but these 
were mostly written by the matter-of-fact Mr. 
Blunt. Once, and once only, was Miss 
| Isabel's pen pressed into this service, for 
2T 
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Philip shrank intuitively from doing any- 
thing which appeared to associate that young 
person with his sweet Lina. ‘The letter was 
addressed to Miss Northcroft, but so far from 
giving her pleasure, it filled her with sorrow 
and misgiving. Instead of treasuring it in 
the little sandalwood work-box in which the 
rest of Philip’s variously written epistles were 
safely locked up, she tore this last letter into 
shreds, flung them out of the open window 
of her little chamber at the top of the house, 
and watched the pieces whirling and eddying 
like autumn leaves on the back of the north 
wind, away, away, andaway—outof sight. Out 
of mind she hoped. From the day she re- 
ceived that letter, Lina hated mauve ink; 
and the pointed writing suggestive of pins, 
which, in those days, was deemed “elegant” 
in young ladies’ schools, became her lasting 
aversion. The difficulty which hampered 
poor Lina in her desire to correspond with 
her cousin, appeared to him more than 
trebled in his own case. How could he 
dictate to any outsider the tender little con- 
fidences meant for her loving ear alone? How 
could he confide to any third person his 
intense longing for the renewal of their happy 
and satisfactory companionship? She under- 
stood him thoroughly. That he knew well, 
and it gave him strength and comfort. But 
Others? .. «+s» 

All others would sneer if he bade them 
write exactly what he wished to tell her. His 
father would probably bid him write sense, if 
he wrote at all, and ask him not to deliver 
himself of the farrago of sentimental nonsense 
with which his brain teemed whenever he 
thought of his Lina. Mr. Blunt would sug- 
gest a concise and matter-of-fact form of ex- 
pression, and would certainly construe “ My 
own darling Lina,” into “ Dear Cousin!” 
No, Philip could not, and would not, be 
satisfied with this vicarious mode of ex- 
pressing his inmost sacred feelings. And 
so it came to pass that his letters grew 
few and far between, until he suddenly 
wrote (per Mr. Blunt) that it was now 
positively arranged that that gentleman, who 
was going to spend his Christmas holidays in 
London, should bring his pupil up to 
Hampstead en route. 

“So I shall, after all, be with you before 
this miserable year comes to its sad end,” 
was the concluding sentence of the boy’s dic- 
tated letter. “And on the picturesque 
héights above London, of which dear Aunt 
Letty has given me so vivid a picture, I shall 
hope to get over the weary loneliness ot the 





wretched months I have spent since all you 
bright people deserted Pineridge. 

ot “ Your loving 

“ PHILIP.” 

When the day and hour of her cousin’s 
arrival had been finally settled, Lina’s ‘un- 
natural apathy was changed into eager 
excitement, as by. the wave of a magician’s 
wand. Her previous indifference gave place 
to tumultuous delight, and she could scarcely 
restrain her exuberant spirits within’ the 
bounds of decorum even during the solemn 
lesson hours which she gleefully anticipated 
Philip would, ere long, share with her again. 
She proposed walking to the station to-meet 
him. And failing to obtain her mother’s 
consent to this adventurous exploit, she 
implored permission to run down steep Ha- 
verstock Hill to meet the cab on its upward 
climb. 

“ But you might miss it in the dusk, my 
darling, and that would never do,” suggested 
Hubert, smiling in placid wonder at the 
child’s excitement. So, poor Lina had per- 
force to content herself with the ancient 
panacea that affords such scant consolation 
to any young soul — patience! patience ! 
Nevertheless, at intervals she danced to and 
fro with wild ecstasy on the gravel walk 
within the old iron gates, and now and then 
she escaped and ran a yard or two along the 
high road beyond. 

At last ! 

Yes, at last wheels are heard slowly ad- 
vancing, and the cumbersome luggage-laden 
cab stops, with Mr. Blunt and Philip inside, 
while the driver commences a hoarse inquiry 
in which the name “Northcroft” alone is 
intelligible. 

“Yes, it is all right. Stop! It is here! 
here!” cries Lina, jubilant. And in another 
instant, regardless of father, mother, tutor, or 
driver, the child has seized the handle of the 
cab door, which she opens with the utmost 
alacrity. 

“T’ll help you, I'll hold you—only one 
step. Take care, Philip, my dear, my dearest, 
my darling cousin !” 

The boy and girl are locked close in one 
another’s arms. ‘Tears are running over 
their cheeks, joy is beating wildly in their 
happy young hearts—the long, bitter ordeal 
of separation is over, they are united once 
more,.and wholly content. 

* * * » * 

The happiness of the simple household at 
Hampstead was completed by the advent of 
“dear cousin Philip.” The original propo- 
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sition was that he should spend Christmas | the trio make their way up the broad stone 
with his beloved. relatives ; but he stayed on | steps, and enter the crowded rooms, Philip , 
and on. First, ‘to see the New Year in,” | listens eagerly to the stray words and com- 
then to await more settled weather, after the | ments so rapidly bandied from right to left. 
breaking up of an unusually prolonged frost, | It is not long before Hubert begins to grumble 
and finally because he was a welcome and | at the terrible heat, the stifling dust, and the 
delighted guest, for whose protracted stay no | troublesome, pushing people. The blind lad 
reason was needed beyond the indispensable | is exceedingly anxious to ascertain the exact 
facts, that he was happy to be with his good | position of his uncle’s pictures, and is evi- 
friends, and that they rejoiced to see him in| dently gratified when he finds his fingers 
their midst. | placed upon the frames of two which hang 
The success which had attended Hubert | upon the line. 
as an exhibitor the previous year, in the Royal| ‘As for the third, Phil,” says the artist, 
Academy, was sufficient encouragement for | laughing, “the Academicians have thought 
his sending still more important work this | ¢4a¢ far too precious for the vulgar gaze, so 
following season of 1860. |they have considerately skyed it—hoisted it 
The excitement, the hurly-burly, which | high out of sight, you understand—and who- 
attends the commencement of the London | ever wishes to see it must use an opera-glass 
Art-year, was much the same twenty years | or a telescope.” 
ago as it is in these days : for history repeats} While Lina explains this bit of her father’s 
itself, and the opening of the Royal Academy | facetiousness to her cousin, a friend of the 
in Trafalgar Square then was a very similar| former touches him unexpectedly on the 


occasion to the opening of the great picture 
show in Piccadilly now. 

In his way, blind Philip loves pictures, 
and of course he must pay a visit to the 
exhibition. Hubert and Lina have so far 
trained him that he follows their detailed 
descriptions with keenest interest, and in the 
studio he fe/s his way to a knowledge of the 


subject on the easel, by having his forefinger | 


carefully guided over the outline of composi- 
tion, and by pausing to reflect as each suc- 
ceeding point is minutely described to him. 
Hence, an expedition to the Royal Academy, 
during the month of May, becomes one of the 
most marked episodes in the life at Hampstead, 
and although Hubert and his wife have been 
to the private view, the former consents, 
somewhat reluctantly, to go again, and act as 
escort to his daughter and nephew. Reluc- 
tantly, be it said, because the artist has the 
greatest objection to the heat, dust, and 
hubbub of the crowded rooms, and grudges 
even an hour of the bright summer weather 
spent away from his own airy abode. 

The first novelty which produces a vivid 
impression on Philip, on the occasion of his 
first visit to the Academy, is the sound of the 
sentries relieving guard in front of the National 
Gallery. The soldiers’ measured tread, the 
clank of arms, the description of their appear- 
ance, all combine to arrest his attention, and 
Lina has to answer questions innumerable 
before Philip has made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with this unexpected phenomenon. 
When he is sufficiently instructed on. that 
head, he relapses into puzzled silence, and as 





arm. ‘The stranger is an artist, and Hubert 
hails his advent as a blessed relief, for he has 
| come to the end of his patience, though Lina, 
| who is intensely interested in the novelty of 
|the sights presented to her, shows no signs 
| of weariness as yet. 

| “TI particularly want your opinion on that 
| landscape of Dove’s, Northcroft,” says Beech, 
the friend. “ There is quite a whirlwind of 
discussion about it among the R. A.’s gene- 
rally, and the outsiders in particular. I, for 
my part, contend it is not true. You just 
come and look at it with me; I am sure the 
sky is several tones too low.” 

“ Ah, well; I hope it’s not far off,” says 
Hubert wearily ; “for to tell you the truth, 
Beech, I am sick of pictures, and tired to- 
death by the crowd, the worry, and the 
noise.” 

“Tt’s in the farthest room, unluckily,” says. 
Beech ; “ but I am personally interested in 
it, and I have faith in your judgment, so do 
come ; it won’t take you a minute.” 

“Oh! of course!” sighs Hubert, with a . 
comic air of resignation. 

“Can you find me a seat here, while they 
go on, Lina?” whispers Philip ; “my head 
begins to ache with the noise and heat. I 
will wait for you: don’t say you are going to 
stay with me, because I shouid prefer your 
seeing all you possibly can : this may be your 
only chance.” 

Lina demurs. 

“Can [ leave you?” she says doubtfully. 

** Set me down near the entrance,” he says, 
“where.I can get a little air. I shall be 
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quite safe, and then you must take a good 
look round those rooms we have not been 
into, and come and report progress to me. I 
do want you to see as much as possible, for 
my sake.” 

“Well, have you settled it between you, 
my dears, who comes and who stays ?” asks 
Hubert ; “we shall not take ten minutes 
over the business of inspection, I promise 
you, for I cannot stand any more of this 
crowd.” 

Lina establishes the blind lad comfortably 
on a bench near the head of the stairs, as he 
had suggested, and, with a loving pressure of 
his hand, she leaves him, while she follows 
the two artists, who saunter slowly on, ab- 
sorbed in talking “shop” to their hearts’ 
content. 

* * * * * 

“Good gracious me, Mr. Philip, who ever 
would have thought of seeing you here! 
Why, at first I could hardly believe my 
eyes!” says a shrill voice close to his ear; 
and the owner of the voice possesses herself 
eagerly of the hand that lies on the blind 
lad’s knee. 

Phitip recognises Miss Ruskett’s tones at 
once, but the knowledge that she has seated 
herself by his side affords him no kind of 
satisfaction. 

‘“* What has brought you to town, Isabel ?” 
he presently asks, after an awkward pause. 

“Ah! you may well be surprised, Mr. 
Philip,” she answers with that affected laugh 
which she has copied from a certain burlesque 
actress. ‘I came up partly on business and 
partly on pleasure ; but I want to hear all 
you have been doing; tell me something 
about yourself, now do. Ma will be pleased 
to think I have met you. She did wish me 
to call up at Hampstead; but that’s such a 
long journey, and I never seem to have a 
minute to spare as itis. I am staying with 
Mrs. Hopkins—cousin Jane, you know, I told 
you all about her—do you remember?” 
Philip nods assent and vaguely wonders how 
he ever could have listened to this un- 
cultured girl with anything like interest or 
amusement. She certainly bores him ex- 
ceedingly now. “Is your cousin with you 
to-day?” he asks, pining for relief. 

“Qh, dear, yes,” says Isabel, laughing 
aloud again; “she is standing waiting for 
me ; and now she is making signs to me to 
gome away. Ha, ha! She’s cross _be- 


~ause she thinks I’m wasting her time while 
j'm up to my larks, flirting with a handsome 
young stranger.. She knows my ways by this 





time ; though she has no idea that you can’t 
even see whether I’m pretty or plain.” Here 
follows the stage laugh, and Philip is thank- 
ful that Lina had left him before this 
demonstrative young lady appeared upon the 
scene. No wonder that her voice falls dis- 
cordantly upon his sensitive ear, while 
Lina’s gentle tones are still vibrating in his 
memory. 

“Don’t fidget,” says Isabel sharply, seeing 
him inclined to edge away from her side ; “ I 
have heaps of things tosay toyou. It seems 
a year since we had a regular good chat 
together. But perhaps you don’t care to talk 
to me now, since you have been used to the 
company of Miss Lina; pretty care milady 
seems to take of you too—my word! nice 
considerate people you’ve got to take care of 
you. Fancy their leaving you all by yourself 
in such a crowd as this! shamefu/, that’s what 
I call it!” 

Some latent personal grievance lends 
emphasis to Isabel’s protest ; but Philip can 
bear no more. 

“‘ My friends have placed me here by my 
own request,” he says angrily. ‘ You must 
not suppose—I will not allow you to question 
their conduct in any way. They are always 
kind, gentle, and considerate to me.” 

“Oh! I’m sure I beg your pardon very 
humbly, Mr. Philip,” says Isabel, with a wild 
attempt at satire; ‘I quite forgot ! of course, 
whatever Miss Lina does must be right. I 
stand corrected ; I might have remembered 
that she is perfect in your ideas, is that 
mysterious young lady whom I never manage 
to get a glimpse of. When she was at the 
Priory I was away, and vice versa, as they say 
in the classics! Still, I do wonder at her 
leaving you here by yourself. I thought she 
was so extra careful of you. My ma always 
said that when Sir Stephen was by, there was 
never an end to her billing and cooing. Per- 
haps that was for the benefit of your pa. 
There, there, don’t look so grumpy, Mr. 
Philip. It’s only my chaff, of course. You 
ought to know me better than to be cross at 
my nonsensical chatter.” 

She moves closer to him, and pats his arm 
with her fan, as she whispers: “ But now I do 
wish you’d tell me whatever you came here 
for? Fancy a blind young gentleman coming 
to see the pictures. Oh! Jane, this is a joke; 
just come here—” 

Isabel beckons to Mrs. Hopkins, who ap- 
proaches slowly and makes a warning sign to 
her relative to curb her tongue and her laugh- 
ter; for the passers-by linger, looking and 
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wondering at the bold, black-eyed girl who has | intensely relieved, finds himself alone once 
laid her yellow-gloved hand on the arm of| more. 
that gentle, melancholy lad, who seems to ap-| He dreaded Lina’s return while that noisy 
preciate her attentions so little. girl was beside him, holding his hand, and 
“ Jane here can tell you that not seeing the | laughing in his face. He begins to long for 
pictures is no loss,” continues Isabel, subdu-| the sound of the sweet familiar voice which 
ing her tone somewhat, but informing her} has made all others sound unmusical to him. 
cousin in an audible aside,— “ Dear Phil,” that voice whispers presently, 
“It’s Mr. Philip, Sir Stephen’s son and heir; | close to his ear, “have we been very long 
he’s quite blind, don’t you know ?” away? Mr. Beech had so much to say, and 
“Lor!” exclaims Mrs. Hopkins, and, | father stood talking, talking too. I was in 
being good-natured, adds, ‘‘ No, indeed, sir, | despair at last, and begged leave to run back 
the pictures are no loss, I can assure you; it/and see after you. Philip dear, are you 
makes my head whirl to look at them. We| vexed?” 
came to see the people, and they ain’t much| Lina’s quick eyes, accustomed to note 
to look at neither; so ve" needn’t fret, sir,|every movement of his face and hands, at 
I’m sure.” once detects that something has distressed 
“Oh! I love a crowd,” remarks Isabel,/him. Buta strange feeling seals the boy’s 
“and we are going to the play to-night. Have|lips. He hates the thought of mentioning 
you been to the theatre yet, Mr. Philip ?”’|the name of Isabel to his cousin ; he knows, 
He shakes his head. though he cannot say why, that she would 
“We had better be going, my dear,” here | not like to hear it. 
interposes Mrs. Hopkins; “orders are not} “Oh, I am only a little tired of all this 





admitted after seven, and we must go over to 
the Waterloo Road first, and that’s a good 
step from here. I want my tea, too, I’m that 
thirsty.” 

“Well, I suppose I must say good-bye, 
then, Mr. Philip,” says Isabel hastily; ‘it 
won’t do to be late at the Kaleidoscope. 
That’s the style of theatre 7 like. Such 
handsome dresses ; such cheeky girls. One 
gentleman, a friend of mine, who belongs to 
the company, says I should do well if I 
joined them. I have just the right face and 
figure, and should be sure to get on. I shall 
wait and see. Don’t you say a word to ma, 
please, Mr. Philip, but I have half a mind to 
try my luck on the stage.” 

“‘Come along, Isa, do,” urges Mrs. Hop- 
kins, ‘‘ I know we shall be late.” 

“T should have liked to wait and see that 
goody-goody cousin of yours,” repeats Miss 
Ruskett, as she rises. ‘The most consi- 
derate young lady who brings you to see the 
pictures—ha ! ha !—and then leaves you all 
by your poor blind self. Ta-ta, or, au revoir, 
as Ma’amselle taught us to say, for politeness. 
Give my respects—ahem—to Miss Lina, and 
tell her to look after you better in future, or 
I must go and stay at Hampstead and divide 
the duty with her.” 

* * * * * 

Yes; she has really gone at last. The 
rustle of a stiff crinoline, the clank of high- 
heeled boots, the obtrusive motion of a 
crackling fan, are all lost in the surging 
crowd which carries them away. And Philip, 





noise and bustle,” he answers wearily. “Is 
uncle ready ; may we get out into the fresh 
air now ?” 

“ So you have had enough of the Academy, 
too, have you, Phil?” asks Hubert cheerily. 
He has overheard his nephew’s last words. 














“ Sensible lad,” he adds; “let us get out ‘at 
once under God’s pure sky, and leave the 
benighted rabble behind us.” 


CHAPTER XI.—THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE 
DOES RUN SMOOTH. 


HILIP had come to Hampstead to stay 
two months and actually remained 

more than a year. A bright, prosperous, and 
happy year that, which in the days to come he 
looked back upon as the one pleasant spot 
of verdure in the desert of his barren life. 
Twice in the course of those twelve months, 
his uncle and Lina went home to Pineridge 
with him ; but Mrs. Northcroft preferred to 
remain at Hampstead, and welcomed ‘her 
“truant trio” back with evident delight. 
She seemed to dread the brother-in-law 
now, who had at one time inspired her with 
so little awe. Perhaps this nervous appre- 
hension was due to’ her more susceptible 
condition of mind and body; perhaps she 
had learnt in the course of years to under- 
stand the exceeding hardness of his character, 
and the deep-seated prejudice of his convic- 
tions, more thoroughly than on the pleasant 
occasion of her first visit. Lina and her stern 
uncle were excellent friends still; the bright 
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girlish nature was not easily quelled,- and 
her light-hearted prattle and laughter seemed 
‘to lift the sombre cloud of severity from Sir 
Stephen’s brow. 

The tie between Philip and Lina was 
evidently becoming nearer and dearer as the 
days and months grew into years. 

Mrs. Ruskett’s ambitious plans were for 
the nonce checkmated by this increasing 
attachment, and the frequent interchange of 
visits. between the cousins. Isabel, who 
had found Pineridge exceedingly dull, was 
delighted when she obtained prolonged leave 
of absence from her “ Ma,” and continued 
to sojourn in London with infinite satisfaction. 
She took up her residence with Mrs. Jane 
Hopkins entirely, who found her an agreeable 
and useful companion, for Mrs. Hopkins let 
lodgings to people engaged at the theatre, 
and Isabel was always ready to assist in 
looking after the lively boarders, whom she 
‘considered as quite the most delightful 
people she had ever met. Thus time went 
on and she stayed on, knowing no greater 
pleasure than a surreptitious peep dchind 
the scenes of the Kaleidoscope Theatre, where 
Mrs. Hopkins still filled the post of dresser 
to the leading ladies of the ballet. It had 
now become the height of Miss Ruskett’s 
ambition to figure in a burlesque some day, 
and she felt confident that thus, and thus 
only, could she obtain the full meed of 
admiration due to her dashing appearance 
and those wicked black eyes which the 
“gentlemen lodgers” in the Waterloo Road 
were never tired of praising. 

Mrs. Ruskett had most reluctantly resigned 
herself to the conviction that nothing was to 
be done with the “heir-apparent” during 
his repeated absences in London. Still it 
gratified her to know that her daughter 
remained within easy reach of him. Better 
times might come yet; but for the present 
she could only play a waiting game. She 
therefore resolved to offer no opposition to 
her daughter’s residence in the metropolis. 
She was safe with Mrs. Hopkins, and her 
services to the lodgers paid for her board. 
Besides, the girl liked a town life ; and that 
was a delightful fact, for anything was better 
than to have her wasting her time at the 
Priory, a useless occupant in the house- 
keeper’s room, grumbling from morning till 
night, and causing dissension between the 
housekeeper and the upper servants, who 
all objected to that fine lady daughter of 
hers. 

And so the years went swiftly by—un- 


eventful, tranquil years these, ‘to the chief 
actors in our domestic drama. But the mere 
passage of time must effect some changes, 
and when, after a lapse, we note its results, 
they seem startling, though during its actual 
progress we heed none of these evolutions. 
The four years that have passed have given 
Lina the prestige of blooming seventeen, 
while Philip has reached the eve of his 
majority. During the many happy months 
he has spent under his uncle’s hospitable roof 
at Hampstead, he has learned to appreciate 
the nature of the tie that binds him to his 
cousin, and Lina and he have acknowledged 
their true love for one another, and have re- 
solved to spend their happy future together 
as man and wife. Her parents are delighted 
at the prospect, towards which all their hopes 
have so long tended, and Sir Stephen, after 
considerable hesitation, has at length con- 
descended to yield his consent to the engage- 
ment of the cousins. His reluctance has 
been very evident, and caused the young 
people much heart-aching anxiety; but that 
is as it should be, Sir Stephen thought. 
Juniors should be taught patience and sub- 
mission to their elders. The baronet did not 
at all approve of the new-fangled notions 
which encouraged young people to follow 
their own foolish ideas, and to carry them 
out with a reckless disregard of all the pro- 
prieties. He admired and strove to model 
himself after the pattern of some such stern 
parent as Sir Anthony Absolute, and he suc- 


of passion and abuse. Sir Stephen upheld 
decorum above all things, and his anger was 
of the quiet, incisive kind, which made itself 
felt more effectually than any violent bluster 
would have done. 

He disapproved of the marriage of relations 
on principle, and Philip’s resolve to wed his 
cousin aroused his father’s ancient grievance 
and disappointment anent his son’s depriva- 
tion. If the youth had been as others were, he 
might have chosen a bride among the leading 
families of the county, as his position certainly 
entitled him to do ; but, owing to his help- 
lessness, he had to content himself with the 
patient cousin, who was willing to accept him 
and his needs. 

Oh! that curse of blindness! Sir Stephen 
gnashes his teeth with rage as he reverts to 
the aggravating subject. How it has ham- 
pered him at every step! What a miserable 
sort of education has it compelled him to 
give to the heir of Pineridge ! 

He had really been thankful to get the lad 
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out of ‘his house ; to know him in the safe 
custody of his aunt and her daughter. 

Pretty training this for a landowner! 
Music hisi chief delight, his only accomplish- 
ment ; read to, sung to, pampered and cos- 
setted by a pair of compassionate women. 
Letitia was amiable, true, generous, and up- 
right; but she was o#/y a woman, and her 
every-day life was moulded and guided 
simply by her own feminine notions of duty 
and right. How was it possible that ‘she 
could obtain any knowledge ‘thus, which 
would fit her, or her blind pupil, to cope | 
with the world and its disciples! And yet, | 
what career was there that Philip could fol- 
low? How could he, for instance, have been 
trained for any diplomatic post ? How could 
he fulfil any public duties? His terrible 
infirmity unfitted him entirely for any but the 
most insignificant pursuits. 

Lina’s devotion to her cousin, and her per- 
fect comprehension of his manifold wants, 
were certainly points in her favour. And it 
might have been difficult to find another girl 
of such charming manners and appearance 
ready to sacrifice herself and her future to a| 
blind man. Lina would certainly be a credit | 
to the house of Northcroft, and there was | 








been all brightness and peace? and now was 
not the"last and most ardent wish of her 
heart to be gratified also ? 

“T get frightened when I realize my in- 
tense happiness,” she said to her mother just 
after Philip had brought the good news of his 
father’s consent. “I feel as if something 
dreadful will happen ; the course of true love 
is not supposed. to run thus smoothly, is it, 
mother dear ?” 

**T hope and pray that your joy is d/essed, 
my poor darling,” cries Mrs. Northcroft, with 
intense fervour, “for it is unselfish. You 
have chosen the better part; you intend to 
devote yourself, all your hopes, pleasures, and 
ambition, to the undivided care of a blind 
man. If you fulfil the hard task you have 
undertaken, conscientiously, surely, surely no 
evil will come to you.” 

Mrs. Northcroft flings her arms wildly 
around the girl, and breaks into passionate 
sobs. 

“God grant that you may be kept free 
from any suffering but such as you deserve 
yourself, my precious, precious child,” she 
cries, and suddenly relaxing her grasp, she 
falls back, panting, exhausted, deathly white. 

Lina, alarmed, and a good deal perplexed 


consolation in the fact that its noble name | too, by her gentle mother’s amazing vehe- 


was hers by inheritance. | 

Philip had gone home with an attendant | 
to Pineridge to plead his cause, and that of| 
the girl he loved, in person; and when he | 
had finally obtained his father’s long-defe:cred 
consent, he returned to Hampstead, where 
he was received with more than usual re- | 


mence, does all she can to restore her to her 
usual equanimity, and when she sees her 
settling down to a peaceful sleep, the girl 
steals quietly away to her lover. 

“Mother is so strange,” she says; “she 
almost fainted just now, and she is looking 
very ill. She will not acknowledge it, but I 





joicing. The lovers, young, radiant, hopeful, | am positive that it is the idea of going to the 
looked happily towards the future now, which | Priory which always upsets her now. The 
they were to spend together. The chief,|fact of your father’s consenting to let our 
indeed the only, trouble of their past had | wedding take place in Torshire will necessi- 
been the periodical partings, rendered neces-| tate mother’s going down, of course, and I 
sary by the fact of their separate homes. |am sure the thought of staying at Pineridge 
Now, all this would be changed, the young | has made her ill again. She was not herself 
couple would take up a permanent residence | when last we were all down there, you know, 
at the Priory, and there were times when Sir | and we could not even persuade her to go at 
Stephen himself smiled at the prospect of| all after that.” 
having a handsome young lady as mistress of| _“‘ It will be different soon, my own darling,” 
his establishment again. She was a little| whispers Philip, with happy conviction. “Of 
youthful still, and perhaps wanting in that| course dear aunt Letty cannot feel happy, or 
reticence and dignity which Sir Stephen |at her ease while my father is all alone in his 
considered a sine gua non, but he would|chill glory there. You wait and see how 
undertake her training personally, and who | soon we shall change all that. When once 
could doubt its admirable result? Lina| you are mistress of the gloomy old home, my 
herself was unspeakably happy, because | sweet, bright sunshine,—gladness, peace, and 
she saw Philip so glad, and it seemed to | content will flow within the ancient -walls, and 
the grateful girl as if Providence was too |then we shall welcome our dear mother, and 
good to her. Had she not the best, kindest, | she will be happier at the Priory with her 
most generous parents? Had not her life children than anywhere else in the world.” 
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Lina accepted her lover’s comforting words 
with hopeful eagerness, and thought less 
about her mother’s excitement than she would 
have done at another time. But that touch- 
ing scene had sobered the loving girl, and 
her buoyant anticipations were checked by 
the fear that the visit Sir Stephen’s courteous 
invitation rendered desirable would prove 
injurious to Mrs. Northcroft. 

Everything in connection with his un- 
fortunate son was without precedent, thought 
the baronet ruefully, and therefore the fact of 
his marriage taking place at Pineridge, instead 
of from the house of the bride, was but 
another item in the whole course of the un- 
conventional conduct of affairs, and must be 
accepted, like all else that was cruelly in- 
evitable. Philip had insisted on a very quiet 
wedding, and here also his father had been 
compelled reluctantly to yield, and having 
done so, Sir Stephen suddenly resolved to 
make the best of matters, and sent his brother 
a very cordial invitation to spend the next 
monthat Pineridge, andto see the young couple 
comfortably installed there, before he re- 
turned to Hampstead and the work awaiting 
him for the next year’s Exhibition. Mrs. 
Northcroft bore the journey and the change 
of residence uncommonly well, and Lina 
rejoiced accordingly; but Hubert, who 
generally accepted all the arrangements 
made for him in a cheerful and contented 

spirit, proved fractious on this occasion, and 
seemed possessed by an unwonted uneasiness 
and responsibility, which he was incapable of 
shaking off. 

Now, to add to this, it so happened that 
he would have to be followed into Torshire 
by an emissary from his principal patron, the 
Graf von Stein, who resided in Munich. 
This fact annoyed and preoccupied the 
artist. He was fully aware of Sir Stephen’s 
unabated objection to all the details of his 
profession, and it worried him to bring these 
so clearly en évidence by the visit of the 
Count’s major-domo, who brought a damaged 
picture with him. Hubert had always 
managed to laugh at his brother’s absurd 
prejudices, but he resented them all-the same, 
and had taken more pains than even his wife 
gave him credit for, not to run counter to 
them too frequently. 

The Graf von Stein had a fine. picture- 
gallery, on which he prided himself, and itreally 
contained an admirable collection of modern 
paintings. Among these was the famous 
“Pine: Forest” picture. on which Hubert 


Count had seen it at the private view of the 
pictures in Trafalgar Square, more than four 
years ago, and had then purchased ‘it. This 
generally admired landscape had lately been 
much injured by the falling in of a portion of 
the glass roof of the gallery, and Graf von 
Stein was overwhelmed with grief at the mis- 
chief which had befallen it. The picture had 
received a blow in the excitement which 
ensued on the breaking of the roof, some of 
the paint. was scraped off, and daylight was 
now actually visible through the canvas. 

All this news, and more to the same effect, 
had been received in a letter from the noble 
Graf, a day or two prior to the departure 
from Hampstead, where Hubert had managed 
to prolong his tenancy. Graf von Stein was 
elderly and fidgety ; he set great store by his 
collection of pictures, and was in despair at 
this untoward accident. 

“But it fortunately happens,” wrote his 
Excellency to the artist, “that my confidential 
servant is journeying to England next month. 
He isa thoroughly reliable person, and I feel 
inclined to let him take charge of the picture, 
since I have determined that no hand but 
your own shall restore it. Will it be possible 
for you to undertake this matter at once, as 
Wolfgang’s stay in England is limited, and I 
cannot permit him to return without my 
favourite picture ?”’ 

Such was the gist of Graf von Stein’s elab- 
orate epistle, in which flourishes, verbal and 
caligraphic, played an important part. Hubert 
had answered “ yes” to all inquiries. Now, 
however, that his daughter’s marriage and 
his brother’s gracious invitation would take 
him to Pineridge, nothing remained for him 
but to request the confidential servant of his 
Excellency to follow him to Torshire with the 
extensive packing-case containing the precious 
work of art in question. 

It was “a terrible bother,” of course ; but 
artists were always being bothered, and he 
must submit like the rest. Lina made many 
a joke about “ papa and his artistic retinue,” 
and when “the German gentleman, with the 
picture,” was announced, a day or two after the 
party had arrived at Pineridge, and the quiet 
preparations for the nuptials were at their 
height, the girl’s merry laugh reached the 
ears of the grumbling artist, as he wended his 
way to the studio above. This had been left 
just as Mrs, Northcroft first arranged it, now 
more than six years back. ‘The German 
gentleman ”’ rose with evident empressement 
as Hubert entered the studio, and, bowing, 





Northcroft had reason to pride himself. The 


he thus delivered himself in florid German :— 
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“T have. been desired, sir, by his Excel- 
lency, the Herr Graf von Stein, to place this 
picture upon your easel with my own hands, 
and I have pledged my honour that no further 
harm shall happen to it; therefore have I 
ventured to commence the unpacking imme- 
diately, but oh! sir’”’—and here the. wizen- 
faced little foreigner threw hammer and screw- 
driver aside, and spread out his arms as if 
about to clasp the amazed artist to his heart 
—“it is more than anxiety about that picture 
which causes my emotion,” he goes on ; “ it 
is the thought that now, after so many years, 
I should have the happiness to see you once 
again! You, Meinherr, who to all appearance 
have not changed at all, though you have 
made so great a name for yourself, and are 
so famous already, while I, alas! fill a sphere 
but little superior to that in which I had the 
honour of waiting upon you—why, it must 
be quite fourteen years ago!” 

Hubert, looking puzzled and uneasy, waits 
patiently for the end of this elaborate speech, 
quietly wondering the while if this droll little 
man has had sunstroke, and what all his 
strange excitement portends ? 

“Does the Guiidige Herr thus entirely fail 
to recognise his most humble, most obedient 
servant, Karl Wolfgang? Has the Herr no 
recollection of being at Meyringen in past 
days? Perhaps it is the length of time which 
has elapsed since then, which somewhat ob- 
scures the Herr Northcroft’s memory. With 
some persons the power of recollection is 
strong, with others weak. I think, though 
there is little I can with justice pride 
myself upon, that in this matter of memory 
I am not easily to be surpassed,” continues 
Mr. Wolfgang, with that peculiar assurance 
which so often characterizes small, fussy men. 
“Will the gracious Mr. Painter allow me to 
recall to him a certain catastrophe which hap- 
pened near Meyringen just at the time when 
the Herr, his lady, and their dear little daugh- 
ter were at the hotel? And when all those 
kind visitors proved themselves so very bene- 
voient towards the poor orphan child of a 
guide, who was so brave and yet was so cruelly 
killed ?” 

Hubert suddenly begins to stuff his pipe 
with unwonted energy, and while Karl 
Wolfgang at length takes the damaged picture 
out of the packing-case and carefully places 
it upon the easel, the painter looks on with 
eyes that see not. Indeed, he feels like 
one ina dream.... Is this the hand 
of fate ? 

Of all the myriad inhabitants of Germany, 





why should this prying individual have been 
selected to come on this mission to England? 

“Father,” says Lina, entering hurriedly, 
“mother bade me ask you, what answer we 
are to send to this letter? Shall we accept 
the invitation, or decline it? The messenger 
waits for a reply.” 

As Lina crosses the studio to offer the 
letter to her father, she perceives the stranger, 
who is on his knees still, gathering up the 
straw and shavings belonging to the packing- 
case. 

He springs to his feet now and stares at the 
astonished girl with widely-opened eyes. 

“Herr Gott im Himmel!” he exclaims, 
clasping his hands. 

“I beg your pardon!” says Lina, gently 
inclining her head as she moves towards the 
door, and finding the stranger about to address 
her, she glances nervously back at her father, 
whose silence perplexes her. 

“Run away, Lina, run away!” cries the 
artist with sudden asperity. ‘What do you 
mean by interrupting me when you know I am 
so busy? Don’t bother me about anybody’s 
letters ; leave me in peace, do.” 

He has risen in sudden haste and holds 
the door wide, so that she shall the more 
speedily make her exit. 

* * * * * 

‘Something has happened to father,” says 
Lina, rejoining Philip, whom she has left at 
the piano in the drawing-room. ‘He spoke 
quite crossly to me. I never knew him so 
strange and angry before.” 

She tries to laugh, but her father’s extra- 
ordinary behaviour has sorely perplexed her, 
and she is suddenly silent. 

“You are not troubled about dear old 
uncle’s odd manner, surely, my darling ?” 
asks Philip tenderly, and he draws her 
down to the chair by his side. ‘“ Why, I, 
even, have found out by this time that 
artists are wholly unaccountable people ; they 
laugh when others cry, they bemoan what 
causes rejoicing to outsiders.” 

“Of course, dear,” answers Lina gently, 
“it was all my fault ; I interrupted father’s 
séance with his patron’s ambassador, by asking 
stupid questions about an invitation to 
dinner.” 

“Oh! is the German ambassador in the 
august presence?” asks Philip. 

“He is, my. dear, and he is the most 
extraordinary little fellow ; he stared at me 
in the rudest, oddest manner, as if he knew 
me, or as if I had been a ghost. I assure 
you I felt quite uncomfortable.” 
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“Oh, those foreigners nevet know their | girls, quiet and deep she is, real wicked deep, 
places, not the best of them don’t,” remarks|I believe. London is an awful tempestuous 
‘Mrs. Ruskett, with a virtuous sniff of indig- | place for young ladies, that I’m quite sure of, 
nation. She has just brought in two vases |and if it weren’t for this botheration of a 
filled with fresh flowers, and lingers there | wedding, I’d get my girl home, and keep her 
talking, muchto the annoyance of the cousins, | safe under my eye, that I would. But now 
who resent the spirit of swrvei/lance which |to hear what this foreigner’s staring means. 
leads the housekeeper to be present on one | There’s more than meets the eye, I can tell 
pretext or another, whenever they are enjoy-|that by young Miss’s flurry.” 


Ing a ¢éfe-d-téte in the drawing-room. 


Thus Mrs. Ruskett soliloquizes as she 


“* My daughter Isabel is taking lessons in | slowly traverses the hall, and makes her way 
music and singing from one of those} back to her own apartments. 
foreigners, now, Mr. Philip,” continues the| Before another hour is over, she has given 
loquacious old lady, enjoying the knowledge | Mr. Wolfgang meat and wine, and has been 


that her presence is unwelcome, but that 
neither of the young people dare to bid her 
leave the room. She resents the betrothal 
of the cousins with exceeding bitterness, and 
revels in the chance of causing “ the young 
pair of fools” any sort of annoyance. 
“‘ There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the 
lip,” she adds, lifting down a precious bit 
of china from the mantel-shelf, and dusting 
it with elaborate attention to its minute 
crevices. ‘‘ There’s never any knowing what 
may happen in this changeful world, as I often 
say to my Isabel, and so I often tell her to 
make the most of her chances. We are but 
dust, and who can foretell what a day may 
bring forth to them that are ashes !” 

“ Play me that last bit of the scherzo over 
again, dearest, you have not got it quite right 
yet,” whispers Lina, leaning over her cousin, 
and placing his fingers back on the keys. 

Philip speedily takes the hint, and begins 
to play with such spirit and so much vigour 
that Mrs. Ruskett finds her further speech 
unintelligible, and retires in dudgeon. 

‘““Won’t let me have my little say, now, 
won't she? And is jealous of my even men- 
tioning my Isabel, too, that’s very evident. 
And so the little foreigner stared at her as if 
he knew her, did he ? What does that mean ? 
She looked quite ’ot, and seemed awfully 
put out like. And her father was cross, was 
he? I wonder if there’s anything amiss? 
If there is, it will not be long before 7 find it 
out, that’s certain, trust’ me for that, or my 
name is not Sarah Ruskett. I'll invite the 
German gentleman to have a chop and a 
glass of port in my room, and I'll find out 
the reason of his staring. Perhaps he’s seen 
her with some lover the forward minx picked 
up in London, and now her father is on the 
scent, she’s frightened, and so she takes time 
by the forelock, and gets Mr. Philip to hear her 
side of the-story first. Ah! she’s that artful, is 
Miss Lina; just like the rest of those fair-haired 


so startled by that illustrious foreigner’s con- 
versation, that she actually requests a private 
audience of her austere master, who, sur- 
prised, and by no means willingly, grants her 
the ten minutes she asks for, as she intercepts 
him on his return from hunting late that 
afternoon. 

Lina and Philip meanwhile continue their 
practice at the piano, play their duets, sing 
their songs, and occasionally forget all about 
the music in their sweet lovers’ talk of the 
happy future now coming nearer and nearer. 
“Before this week is over you will be my 
wife, Lina ; my own, own, precious darling 
wife,” says Philip, and he takes her soft 
little hands into his long clinging pressure, 
and then he draws her bodily into his close 
embrace. 

“My love, my sunshine,” he says, “‘ how 
good God has been to us! How happy and 
grateful we ought to be! You love me, all 
blind and helpless as I am, and you do know 
at least that I can never fail in absolute devo- 
tion to you. Your pleasure must be my law, 
for I can never know any other. As you lead 
me I am bound to follow; as you bid 
me I must perforce obey. And it will be my 
joy, and pride, and delight, to prove myself 
your most obedient slave. Your nature is so 
tender, too, my darling, that my affliction 
gives me an additional claim on your gene- 
rous love, and every day that passes proves to 
me, more and more thoroughly, how well we 
are suited to one another. Is not this true?” 
She is standing by his side now, her arm 
laid lovingly around his neck; her earnest 
eyes seem gazing far, far, into the distant 
but surely happy future. They make a 
charming picture, these happy lovers. He 
with his slender hands upon the keyboard, 
his head uplifted, the sightless eyes closed 
instinctively, for he islistening to the last faint 
echo of the final chord he has just played. 
She, tall, supple, and gracefully formed, with 
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d deep, an air of dignity and courage in her aspect, | will be able to undertake the difficult charge 
estuous as she stands -wondering and waiting, what} of so troublesome a burden as her husband 
sure of, her heart’s lord may please to say or require | will be to her ?” 
1 of a next. And so they prattle, and play, and sing 
ep her Lina has now grown to perfect woman-|in happy alternation; light-hearted and 
ut now hood, and she presents a picture of purity but|}content, knowing no evil, fearing none. 
means. seldom seen in this last decade, which has|It is Mr. Grind’s entry with the lamp which 
an tell been rampant with “ girls of the period,” |first warns Lina of the passage of time; for 
‘‘ professional beauties,” “ society startlers,”|she suddenly becomes aware that twilight 
as she &c. Our Lina cannot be accounted as|has deepened into darkness. 
er way strictly beautiful, an irregularity of feature} “Has Sir Stephen returned: from hunt- 
prevents that ; but there is a combination of|ing?” she asks the butler, And when he 
given everything that is true, honest, and good, in | has replied in the affirmative, “I must hurry 
3 been the expression of her mobile, sensitive face. |away to help mother to dréss for dinner,” 
S con- If lovely can be construed as lovable, then | she says to Philip, “and I shall be late too.” 
rivate Lina decidedly: merits the pleasing ad-| “We were so taken up with our music, we 
, Sur- jective. never heard the gong,” he replies in half 
ts her “Play me that introduction again, dearest,” | apology to the butler, whom he fears to some 
rcepts she says, placing his fingers upon the keys, | extent. 
» that “TI feel I could sing the prayer now. The| “We certainly did not heed it,” says Lina, 
daylight is dying, and ‘ Ze/se, /eise,’ is most| unabashed. She quails as little before the 
their appropriate.” butler as before his austere master. “ Take 
, sing Philip plays the opening chords of the} my arm, Philip,” she says, “let me lead you 
about famous recitative that ushers in the well-| upstairs.” 
f the known prayer of “ Der Freischiitz,” and is} They cross the hall arm in arm, and when 


arer. followed by the grand air of the opera.|they reach the upper landing— 





e my This scena Lina sings better and more effec-| “Give me my good-night’s kiss now, 
rling tively than any of the others that constitute | darling,” pleads Philip ; “ you know I never 
soft her well-selected réfertoire. Herr Lirtz had|get any but a formal salutation when my 
sure, always spoken of his pupil's rendering of! father and the rest of them are present.” 
close this lovely “ Freischiitz” music with en-| ‘“ Well then, good-night, sweetheart, good- 
thusiastic approbation, and had even told|night,’ she says earnestly. ‘ Meanwhile I 
how Miss Northcroft that she could hold an|/hope you will enjoy your dinner none the 
and audience spell-bound if she would ever thus|less for receiving your good-night kiss be- 
all sing in public. But Philip is all the audience | forehand.” 
now Lina desires, and his delighted approval is} ‘Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye! ”— 
evo- worth far more to her than the plaudits of|answers Philip, singing the words; but just 
law, a multitude of strangers could ever be. Now |as he is turning away in the direction of his 
lead her voice rises, clear, full, melodious, and she }room, a sudden impulse of overwhelming 
bid delivers the difficult passage at the end of/ tenderness possesses him, as he stands wait- 
my the recitative with a masterly clearness and | ing, his arms outstretched. “ Lina, my own 
self precision that does all honour to the able|love, my life, my wife!” he cries as he 
; SO teaching of Herr Lirtz, as well as to the|snatches her close to his throbbing heart, 
ion musical ability of his favourite pupil. and then, with a strange, anxious expression, 
ne- Then she breathes the softly inspired notes | “ You will never leave me, never forsake me, 
; to of the prayer, and all unconsciously she}my precious treasure?” he whispers. His 
we clasps her hands in entreaty. voice sounds almost as though there is a sob 
dd “ Lina, your voice is what one dreams the | in it. 
rm voice of an angel must be,” cries Philip,| ‘Thy people shall be my. people, thy 
est rising at the conclusion of the andante and|God my God!” she answers, and the sweet 
unt flinging his arms tenderly about his betrothed. | lips pressed upon his seem to set a fresh 
a ‘Darling, we must certainly journey to the! seal upon the lasting bond between them. 
He Rhineland together, and the Black Forest,| Do presentiments exist? are subtle warn- 
rd, too. I always associate the sombre shades! ings given to mortals of the evils advancing 
ed -of that mysterious Schwartzwald with all|towards them? Was there not something 
int the weird doings of Kaspar, Rudolf, and|more than the lover’s ardour beating unre- 
d. the incantation scene. Shall we go abroad|cognised in Philip’s anxious heart, as he 
th next spring? Do you think my young wife|clasped his betrothed in his arms again and 
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“ 
again, and seemed so loth to let her go| what transpires here is likely to prove as im- ae 
from him ? portant to you as to myself. I have been hands 

compelled—reluctantly compelled, I may  ,, St e 
” CHAPTER XII.—REVELATION AND DISASTER. |52Y, to request the immediate presence and 5. °;." 
attention of my brother and his wife, be- ait of 
: INA hurries to her mother’s room con-|cause I have a question of vital consequence “¢ 
=f _, trite and apologetic for having tarried|to put to them.” There is a strange vibra- — 
so long. It is the daughter’s pleasant task to|tion in his chilling tones, and most unusual faint! 
J act as lady’s-maid to her gentle mother every | hesitation in his measured speech. “Th 
: i evening. “ What does this portend?” Lina glances Hug! 
we But Mrs. Northcroft is not in her room.|from one to the other of the white faces in ri 
' So And the satin dinner-dress has been taken|growing alarm. ‘ Whatever question you y “er 
8 ate from the bed. Can she have dressed alone|have to put to my dear parents,” she says wok 
: and gone downstairs already? Strange that} proudly, “I am certain will be answered to tee 
W Lina did not meet her on the landing or in the | your immediate satisfaction, uncle Stephen.” “7 
Are on hall below. The girl knocks hurriedly at|She has been stung by the odd way in which het 
U the door of her father’s dressing-room. No|he alluded to my “ brother and his wife !” anes 
reply. He also has descended; but his} “TI trust your childish confidence may not lon 
; candles are burning, and his dress-clothes|be misplaced, Lina,’ he says coldly; “and pew 
are laid ready upon the chest of drawers. I admit.that the proposition which has just «“ 
Something has happened ! been laid before me is so astounding, as to essic 
The The routine of the Priory household has appear incredible even to me. In any case, one 
_ Merci never been thus perturbed before. Can Sir|I have no alternative but to place the facts Hut 
nag Stephen have met with an accident in the|before you, as they have been reported to me. “Br 
4 hunting-field? Lina’s heart beats loud and|I admit that the duplicity they imply is mon- pe 
fast as she flies downstairs, and in the hall | strous, and I shall await an explanation with “au 
she comes into sudden and violent collision | exceeding anxiety.” guil 
¢.¥ with Mrs. Ruskett, whose head is in startling] There is a long, trying pause. The ticking that 
ar proximity to the handle of the library door. | of the Queen Anne clock upon the mantel- But 
8, 1 This gives Lina her clue. Something Aas | shelf assumes the magnitude of blows from a ‘ 
=" happened, and her parents are in Sir Ste-|sledge-hammer to the overstrained sense of Lin 
phen's room in consultation. Without a word | hearing of those in solemn conclave assem- to 4 
to the startled housekeeper, Miss Northcroft | bled. upli 
passes her, and opening the door of the| At last Sir Stephen breaks the awful silence, Do: 
library, she closes it rapidly and firmly again | and moving a step nearer to Mrs. Northcroft, spe 
: as soon as she has entered the room. he addresses himself pointedly to her— vas! 
4 7 7 * “ Your extraordinary depression, your fail- pill 
G Her mother is there. She is already|ing health, your white, troubled face, and bre 
G dressed for dinner. Is it the peculiar shade| evident disinclination to be my guest, lend fair 
€ of the reading-lamp, or the dark sheen of her| more colour to the fatal suspicion that has do 
yi high satin gown, which makes her look so|been whispered to me than aught else. If des 
awfully ill, so ghastly pale? Lina runs to-| what I have heard be true, then, Mrs. North- ‘ 
wards her, but is checked by an imperious|croft, your mysterious fretting and lasting ten 
| movement from her uncle’s hand as he stands | nervousness are amply accounted for. _In- not 
o facing her, white and rigid also. His mud-| deed, it is a marvel to me that any one could am 
M bespattered hunting-coat, and his dirty top-|live under so crushing a load of falsehood | 
b boots, are strangely at variance with the|and deceit.” The lurid flame of a fierce, Lin 
4 excessive neatness of his surroundings. In-| growing anger shines in his eyes, and he : 
stinctively Lina turns to look for her father. | raises his fist as though in menace. me 
He stands apart, he appears puzzled and| __Letitia’s head falls forward upon her breast, pri 
disturbed, but not frightened as his wife is. _| and she shrinks as if a blow had actually been of 
“What has happened, uncle Stephen ?} dealt her. th 
What is wrong?” asks Lina promptly. Her| “Hubert—husband, come to me! help we 
straightforward nature abhors doubt and un-| me !” she cries, in atone of piteous appeal. no 
certainty, and she desires to break this| Hubert starts forward, the perplexed expres- so 
ominous, perplexing silence at once. sion of his face increased to absolute bewil- ric 
“Tt is as well you have come at this|derment as he listens to his brother's amaz- m: 

noment, Lina,” replies the baronet, “ for] ing tirade. 
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“Tt is all right, all right, Letty, my poor 
darling,” he whispers, taking her ice-cold 
hands in his, and chafing them nervously. 
‘Stephen does not* mean to be angry, dear, 
it is only his manner. We can explain it 
all, of course.” 

“Oh! we were wrong, so wrong to keep 
it secret for all these years,’’ she whispers 
faintly, and only her husband hears her. 
“‘T have always dreaded this moment, dear 
Hugh, and that is why I so often implored 
you to tell " 

“ Tut—tut—much ado about nothing, my 
poor child,” answers Hubert cheerily, and 
then he faces his brother. 

“‘ What has put you out so much, Stephen?” 
he says, and his tone is nearly as calm as 
usual. “Come, come, we are not acting a 
play—we don’t want heroics or hysterics 
either. What is all this—fuss about ?” 

“ Your flippant, irreverent tone at this most 
serious moment is in as bad taste as all the 
otheracts of your frivolous Bohemian existence, 
Hubert,” says Sir Stephen, with bitter sarcasm. 
“But this frivolity in you can no longer 
deceive me, and I see the confirmation of my 
worst suspicions in the scared face of that 
guilty woman, who cowers under the exposure 
that has come upon her—only just in time ! 
But it zs in time, thank God!” 

“Uncle, be silent: how can you?” cries 
Lina, suddenly confronting him, and striving 
to silence him by the imperious gesture of her 
uplifted hand. “You are hurting mother. 
Don’t you see that she is ill? How dare you 
speak to her in that cruel way?” The girl 
rushes towards Mrs. Northcroft, and tenderly 
pillows the drooping head upon her loving 
breast. ‘“ Mother—mother darling—are you 

® faint—let me get your salts—oh ! what can I 
do for her?” cries poor Lina, in a tone of 
despair. 

“ Mother !” echoes the baronet with con- 
tempt. “ Don’t you know that that woman is 
not your mother, girl, anymore than the man I 
am compelled to call brother is your father ?” 

“Oh, uncle; how can you?” protests 
Lina. 

But he is too much roused to have either 
mercy or consideration for any one. His 
pride, his prejudices, his sense of the fitness 
of things, all have suffered, and he resents 
the cause of his bitter humiliation. ‘“ You 
were picked up in a gutter—a pauper, with 
no parents, and no name—and you have 
sought to entrap my son, the heir of Pine- 
ridge, the bearer of a noble name, into a 





adventuresses —cheats —impostors—out of 
my house !” 

‘““What you say is mof true—none of it— 
I'll not believe it,” cries Lina, with passionate 
revolt mingling in her amazement; “and 
Philip will not believe ill of us either,—of 
that I am quite sure! Oh, my love, my 
darling,” she murmurs below her breath. 
The thought of Azm gives her fresh strength, 
and her earnest conviction actually shakes 
Sir Stephen ; but he turns fiercely towards 
his brother. 

‘Is this girl entitled to bear the noble 
name of Northcroft?” he cries. “Is she 
your own daughter? Answer me that. Yes 
—or no?” 

““Why, Stephen, Stephen, what is the use 
of making such a fuss?” rejoins Hubert 
helplessly. He really is bewildered by the 
strange aspect of affairs. ‘Certainly we 
adopted little Lisbeth, and re-christened her 
Lina when our own baby was taken from us. 
She is the child of excellent, worthy people. 
Her father won a noble name for Azmself by 
his bravery and courage. Don’t put yourself 
out so much, brother. It’s all right, I assure 
you. I told my wife not to bother you with 
all these details: it’s entirely my fault that 
you did not know, and, after all, who could 
fail to be proud of our Lina? We have 
loved and treated her as if she had been our 
own child, of course.” 

“Silence, liar and cheat!” roars Sir 
Stephen. The concentrated rage of his 
suspicious nature finds vent in his furious 
tones. “Out of my house without a mo- 
ment’s delay. No more tampering with 
that wretched blind boy. Out, and at 
once !” 

He crosses the room with hasty strides ; 
he places his hand on the bell-rope, and pulls 
it violently. 

“Run to the stables, have the horses put 
to, and say that the carriage is required im- 
mediately. Tell Mr. Grind to have all the 
luggage belonging to Mr. Hubert Northcroft 
and his family brought down at once. They 
start for London by the mail-train to-night.” 

“‘ But dinner, sir ”” stammers the astor- 
ished footman, who is young, and has no 
experience in hiding his emotions. 

“ Dinner be ——, and you also!” shouts 
the master of Pineridge, in a white heat of 
passion by this time. 

* * * 








* 


Within an hour, Hubert, his wife, and Lina 
are driving rapidly along the road to Tor- 


* 





marriage! Out of this house all of you— 





chester. 
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Within two hours they are en route for 
London, borne rapidly through the chill, dark 
night, by the whizzing express train... . ... 
Onward, onward flies the engine, breathing 
sparks of fire in its hot haste. It is close 
upon midnight ; the wretched hours of this 
most eventful, most miserable day have 
almost come to an end. Letitia Northcroft, 
with a sigh, has laid her white face wearily 
upon her husband’s shoulder, and _ has 
given her ice-cold hands into Lina’s warm, 
loving clasp. 

“Take care of Aim, my darling,” she 
whispers, roused by some temporary stoppage 
of the train, and then she lays her husband’s 
hands in those of her adopted child, and 
with a long sigh suddenly breathes her last ! 
The shock has killed her, as Sir Joseph Barry 
prophesied a shock would do. Her gentle 
heart is broken, the firm support of her 
courageous love and_never-failing , moral 
strength are taken from poor Hubert now, 
and he is left, a widower indeed ! crushed in 


spirit, paralyzed by the grief which has so 
fearfully and unexpectedly overwhelmed him. 
Instinctively he turns to Lina, and he does 
not turnin vain. The brave child realizes 
that this is no time for indulgence in private 
sorrow or repining. She must ignore herself 
| entirely, she will exert all the latent energy 
| of her strong, simple nature, and prove her- 
| self worthy of the love and trust which have 
been bestowed upon her throughout the 
| past happy years of her glad young life, as 
completely as if she had been really entitled 
to the name she bears. She will reward that 


| gentle woman, who has been to her all that 
| a mother can be to a daughter, by taking the 


burden of Hubert’s crushing sorrows upon 
her own strong shoulders, She will be firm 
as a rock, and show herself able and willing 
to support this sad, broken-spirited man ; 


| She is resolved, by the gracious help of her 


Father in heaven, to prove to her earthly 
parent that he will not lean upon the child 
of his adoption in vain. 


— Ra ROR SS 


Jue Rose-TREE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF :-FERRAND, 


under the rose-tree spray, 


tas, CHILD sleeps 
yw The buds peep forth in the dawn of May ; 


“2s Ona mossy couch it dreaming lies, 
And plays with the angels in Paradise. 
And the years roll onward ! 


The maiden stangls under the rose-tree spray, 
The blossoms amid her tresses play ; 
The rose on her cheek outrivals the rest, 
She lays its twin-sister asleep in her breast. 
And the years roll onward ! 


The mother kneels under the rose-tree spray, 

The blossoms fade in the evening gray ; 

Sadly she thinks of the days that are fled, 

And her tears fall fast, for hope seems dead. 
And the years roll onward ! 


Forgotten sorrows the rose-tree now, 

Her flowers have faded upon the bough ; 

There’s a grave beneath, which is covering fast 

With the leaves that fall in the autumn blast. 
And the years roll onward ! 
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KjARLY EjUROPEAN RELATIONS WITH HINA. 


BY CHARLES R. LOW, I.N., F.R.G.S. 


E learn from the admirable work | 
on China by the late Sir John 
Davis, who resided in that 
country in an official capacity 
for twenty years, that the first 
European to visit China was a monk, 

Giovanni Carpini by name, despatched by 
Pope Innocent IV., through Russia, in 

the. year 1246, to establish a mission for 

the conversion of the Chinese. Seven years 
later, one Rubruquis was sent on a like 
mission by St. Louis, King of France, during 
his crusade to the Holy Land, and, in 
the same century, we have the remarkable 
travels of the noble Venetians, Nicholas and 

Mathew Polo, who visited the Court of 
Kublai Khan, the Mongol conqueror of 

China, immortalized by the genius of Cole- 

ridge. Encouraged by their reception, in 

1274 they returned, accompanied by young 

Marco, who was retained in the country by 

the Emperor, with whom he was a great 

favourite, for a period of seventeen years. 

So fabulous was thought the account Marco 

Polo gave of the Chinese, that he was dubbed 

“Messer Marco Millione.” 

In 1516, the Portuguese, who had rounded 
the Cape of. Good Hope and Janded at 
Calicut less than twenty years before, having 
established themselves at Malacca, made 
their appearance at Canton and settled at 
Ningpo and San-Shan (called also St. John’s), 
near Macao, where St. Francis Xavier, the 
great “ Apostle of the Indies,” died in 1552. 
One of the most extraordinary chapters in 
the history of China, is that treating of .the 
intercourse of the Jesuit missionaries with 
that country. ‘The tolerance displayed to- 
wards these emissaries of the Roman pro- | 
paganda, at a time when, in many European 
countries, the stake was the reward for 
heterodox doctrines, places the Celestial 
Empire on a higher pinnacle of enlighten- 
ment than the authors of the fires of Smith- 
field cr the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and the murderers of the “slaughtered 
saints” whom Milton calls upon God to 
avenge in his well-known noble lines. 

The first Portuguese embassy to the 
Emperor of China at Pekin was despatched 
in 1520, but Thomas Pirez, the ambassador, | 
met with ill-treatment, and was ultimately 








put to death. Macao continued to remain 
a Portuguese colony dependent on _ the 
Provincial Viceroy at Canton, who appointed 
mandarins to rule the natives, and take care 
that the European ships frequenting the port 
did not exceed twenty-five, to which number 
they were restricted by an Imperial edict 
issued in 1725. The Spaniards took little 
advantage of their privilege of trading at 
Macao, Canton and Amoy, and the Dutch 
met small success in their endeavours to open 
trade with China until 1624, when a colony 
from Batavia was established on the west 
side of the island of Formosa. Here they 
carried on a profitable trade until 1662, when 
they were expelled by Koshinga, a patriot 
chief, from their principal fort of New 
Zealand, with the loss of 1,600 men, and 
driven from the island over which he ruled 
as independent sovereign, though in 1683 
it was surrendered by his grandson to the 
Manchoo Tartar dynasty, which had captured 
Pekin in 1644. 

The intercourse of the Russians with 
China was naturally through Siberia, though 
in 1806 they made an attempt to communi- 
cate by sea with Canton, whither two ships 
were sent under the command of Captain 
Krusenstern. But an Imperial edict was 
issued forbidding Russia to trade with China, 
except by land at the frontier station of 
Kiachta, in Tartary. The most important 
early Russian embassies from Russia over- 
land were, says Sir John Davis, those of 
Isbrand Ides in 1693, and of Ismaloff, sent 
by Peter the Great in 1719, an account of 
whose mission is given by Mr. Bell. The 
ambassador in both instances was treated 
with a degree of respect unusual at Pekin, 
and demonstrative of the estimation in 
which the power of Russia was held there. 
Catherine I. in 1727 despatched Count 
Vladislavitch to China as Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary, and by him a treaty was con- 
cluded, by which the Russians were per- 
mitted to have a church at Pekin, with an 
establishment of priests, and four young 
Russians were to remain at the residence of 
the embassy, for the purpose of studying the 
language, and serving as interpreters between 
the two nations. But though the Chinese 
permitted Russian trade on the northern 
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frontier, they never would allow them to 
establish “ hongs,” or factories, at Canton, 
as the maritime nations of Europe were per- 
mitted to do. On this point Mr. Holman, 
the blind traveller, who circumnavigated 
the globe, and wrote a work on his expe- 
riences nearly half a century ago, says :— 
“There is no Russian hong, nor will the 
Chinese permit any ships of that empire to 
visit Canton for the purposes of trade, assign- 
ing as a reason, that Russia already carries 
on a trade with them on the frontiers of their 
own country.” During his visit, the English 
factory was by far the most considerable. 
He says:—“ From the advantages of its 
position it can at any time stop the general 
thoroughfare in front of the line of hongs, but 
this power is never exercised except when 
there is a dispute with the Chinese, in which 
case the gates are strictly guarded.” 

Russia has been well served by her envoys 
at.the court of Pekin, among those who have 
represented the Czar being the famous 
General Ignatieff, who is well known in 
Europe within recent years as the chief ad- 
viser of the Emperor Alexander in the nego- 
tiations which preceded the Russo-Turkish 
War, and who represented his master at the 
Conference of Constantinople,. and is now 
Prime Minister. General Ignatieff was 
Russian Minister at Pekin during the critical 
period of our war with China in 1860, and 
rendered assistance to Lord Elgin and Baron 
Gros, the British and French Ambassadors 
Extraordinary. 

The relations of Russia with China have 
been of an uneventful and friendly character 
since their establishment up to the year 1878, 
when they assumed a more threatening as- 
pect, owing to what is known as the Kuldja 
question, which had its origin in 1871, when 
China was in difficulties with the late Yakoob 
Beg and her Mahomedan subjects. In 1876, 
however, China entered on her career of re- 
conquest by overthrowing the Tungani con- 
federacy, which had established itself in 
several cities, the last of which was captured 
in November of that year. Early in the 
following spring the recovery of Eastern 
Turkestan was commenced, and on its con- 
summation the Chinese demanded the dis- 
tricts which Russia had promised to restore 
as soon as the Celestials had re-established 
themselves in Kashgar, but the government 
of the Czar refused to abide by their 
promise. The following is the history of 
the imbroglio, which is strictly cognate to 
this narrative, as dealing with an important 





portion of the relations of Russia with 
Central Asia, and one that lately promised 
to embroil the two countries in war. 

Up to the year 1862, says a corre- 
spondent of the Zimes, Russia and China 
were neighbours from the Amoor to the 
Naryin, and treaties were made between the 
two governments bearing on all points of 
intercourse from Manchuria to Ili. The 
treaty of Kuldja, ratified in 1851, threw open 
therich marts of Ili to theenterprise of Russian 
merchants, and the treaty of Pekin in 1860 
more than ratified those provisions. The 
cession of the western ‘portion of Ili to 
Russia, including the important place of 
Vernoe, enabled Russian merchants to reap 
the fullest benefit of their good understanding 
with China. When, therefore, the ‘Tungani 
revolt broke out in the country lying between 
the great Wall and Afghan Turkestan, a 
severe blow was inflicted on Russian com- 
merce by the substitution of fanatical and con- 
sequently hostile Mahomedans for friendly 
Chinese. Yet the Russians held aloof from 
these intestine disturbances, and preserved 
neutrality while the late Atalik Ghazi, Yakoob 
Beg of Kashgar, subdued Altyshair, the 
land of the six cities, and the Tungani 
were establishing a firm rule between Kash- 
gar and China. But in Ili, better known 
as Kuldja, there were two rival elements 
almost equal in strength and resources, and 
when the Chinese had been massacred the 
question argse which of the two factions, the 
Tungani and the Tarantchis, was to be 
supreme.. The former were of the same race 
as the Tungani in Kashgar and further east, 
and the latter were the descendants of old 
inhabitants of Kashgar, who had been at 
various times compelled to settle in Ili by 
order of the Chinese. Between these, in 
1864-67, a bitter contest ensued, but at 
length a compromise was agreed upon, and 
they elected a chief named Abul Oghlan. 
Russian merchants, however, feared to enter 
the province, and all the skill and tact of 
Russia was of no avail in face of Tungan 
truculence. But although Russian trade 
suffered, she was too occupied in Khokand 
and Bokhara to interfere either in Kuldja or 
Kashgar. 

In the year 1870 the question assumed a 
more significant aspect, on account of the 
wonderful. success of Yakoob Beg. When 
Kucha fell into his possession, and the rulers 
of Turfan and Urumtsi petitioned the con- 
queror for clemency, the Russians began to 
fear for the fate of Kuldja. They had held 
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aloof when it was simply a question of com-| John Davis, three ships were fitted out in 
merce, but Yakoob Beg’s threatening attitude | charge of Benjamin Wood, bearing letters 
in 1870-71 induced them to forestall their | from Queen Elizabeth to the Emperor, but 
dangerous neighbour. In May, 1871, the| the ships were lost on their way out, and no 
Russian outposts crossed into Kuldja, and, | renewal of the project appears to have taken 
in June, General Kolpakovsky followed with | place. The oldest record of the trading by 
2,000 men. The Tungan-Tarantchi govern-}the East India Company* at Canton, is 
ment offered little opposition, and the leader, | dated April 6th, 1637, and commences thus: 
Abul Oghlan, surrendered to General Kol-|‘ In the latitude of 62. degrees, we took 
pakovsky on the 4th July, when 75,000] leave of the ship Planter, whom God we hope 
slaves were released by the general’s order, | hath conducted in safety. Upon her was 
and commerce followed in the train of victory. |laden as per invoice appeareth.” This was 
By Kolpakovsky’s proclamation, Russia an- | one of a fleet of five ships, of which the 
nexed Kuldja “in a worgeg and formed | remaining four, the Dragon, Sun, Catherine, 
out of it the government of Prillinsk ; but |and Ann, proceeded on. their way to China, 
this “in perpetuity ” was explained at Pekin | under the command of Captain Weddel. 

to mean until the Chinese were strong | They first arrived at Acheen, in Sumatra. 
enough to reassert their sway. On several| “ At our reaching this,” it is said, “we found 
occasions that definition has been repeated, |no Christians in the whole town, but there 
and the Chinese during the past few years|were three Dutchmen. Their capital was 
have requested the Czar to fulfil his word,|small, as likewise their wit and manners, 
but that potentate has replied with a demand | being fellows of former slender employment, 
for compensation, and has fixed it at a figure} and sent hither rather to oppose any of our 
which the Chinese declare to be exorbitant} nation that should arrive in outfacing, out- 
and to exceed the total cost of the north-west | vying, and outlying them, than for any real 
campaign. ‘To arrange this difficulty, the | intent or desire of trade.” From Acheen the 
Chinese, in 1878, sent a special envoy to} four ships sailed for China, and arrived off 
St. Petersburg, who entered into a provisional} Macao on the 28th May. Here the Portu- 
engagement of so disadvantageous a character | guese did all in their power to misrepresent 
that the Emperor of China, on his return to| the English to the Chinese, and, after several 
Pekin, refused to ratify the acts of his agent, | fruitless attempts to establish commercial 
who was sentenced to death, and only escaped | relations, and to send deputies to Canton to 
by the earnest remonstrances of the European | negotiate with the mandarins, the fleet sailed 
ambassadors at the court of the “ Brother of| | from that city and arrived in a few days at 
the Sun and Moon.” More recently the| the river’s mouth, near the Boyne forts which 
Marquis Tseng, the Chinese ambassador to | opposed the. British expedition in 1840. 

the court of St. James, was deputed by his| “And being now furnished with some slender 
government to proceed to St. Petersburg for | interpreters, they soon had speech with divers 
the purpose of arranging a compromise.|mandarins in the king’s jounkes, to whom 
A large Russian fleet was concentrated in | the cause of their arrival was declared, viz... 
Chinese waters, while the Emperor of China/to entertain peace and amity with them, to 
massed troops on the Russian frontier ; | traffic freely as the Portugalls did, and to 
and notwithstanding the advice of our|be forthwith supplied, for their moneys, with 
countryman, Colonel Gordon -so well known | provisions for their ships; all which those 

inthe East as “Chinese Gordon,” who| mandarins promised to solicit with the prime 

acquainted himself with the resources of| men resident at Canton; and in the mean- 

China by a flying visit to Pekin, and/time desired an expectation of six days, 

counselled the government to keep the} which were granted; and the English ships 

peace—for some time it appeared as though| rode with white ensigns on the poop; but 

a devastating war must ensue, which could| their perfidious friends, the Portugalls, had in 

only have one ending, that of the aggran-| all that time, since the return of the pinnace, 

dizement of Russia, for the total Chinese}. Strictly speaking the ships belonged to Courten’s 

force in Kashgaria and Zungaria and guard- Association, called ‘‘ Interlopers,” a rival company 

ing the communications to China is under] founded by Sir William Courten and others,. who 


60,000 men, mostly armed with matchlocks. | obtained privileges from Charles I., notwithstanding 
; the monopoly of trade granted to the East India, 


The first attempt to re BS pespone Company. This grant was withdrawn on roth Decem- 
between England and China would appear} jer, 1639, on the urgent remonstrances of the Com: 
to date from the year 1596, when, says Sir| pany. 
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so beslandered them to the Chinese, re- 
porting them to be rogues, thieves, beggars, 
and what not, that they became very jealous 
of the good meaning of the English, insomuch 
that, in the night-time, they put forty-six of 
iron cast ordnance into the fort lying close 
to the brink of the river, each piece between 
six and seven hundred-weight, and well- 
proportioned ; and after the end of four days 
having, as they thought, sufficiently fortified 
themselves, they discharged divers shot, 
though without hurt, upon one of the barges 
passing by them to find a convenient water- 
ing place. Herewith the whole fleet being 
instantly incensed, did, on the sudden, 
display their bloody ensigns ; and weighing 
their anchors, fell up with the flood, and 
berthed themselves before the castle, from 
whence came many shot, yet not any that 
touched so much as hull or rope, whereupon, 
not being able to endure their bravadoes any 
longer, each ship began to play furiously 


mercial relations with Canton until 1664, 
which ended in failure, though the year is 
remarkable as that in which the trade in tea 
commenced, too lbs. having been imported 
into England. On the 13th of February the 
Directors wrote to Madras :—‘In regard 
thea* is grown to be a commodity here, and 
we have occasion to make presents therein 
to our great friends at Court, we would have 
you send us yearly five or six canisters of the 
very best and freshest thea. That which will 
colour the water into which it is infused most 
of a greenish complexion, is generally best 
accepted.” The import for general use had, 
it appears, been chiefly a private concern for 
the officers, but the market had thereby been 
so much overstocked that “ fresh thea from 
Bantam” had been sold for 4d. and 6d. 
per pound. The trade wasnow tobecarried on 
only by the Company, but its progress was 
checked by the imposition, in 1689, of a duty 
of 5s. per lb. Hence only teas of the finest 





upon them with their broadsides, and, after 
two or three hours, perceiving their cowardly | 
fainting, the boats were landed with about 100 | 


qualities were imported, and in 1699 we 
find there were ordered 300 chests of the 
finer green teas, and 80 of Bohea. ‘The 


men, which sight occasioned them, with great | beverage which is now the universal and 
distractions, instantly to abandon the castle | constant drink of all English-speaking people, 
and fly ; the boats’ crews, in the meantime, | was for long after only a luxury attainable by 
without let entering the same, and displaying | the very rich. To enjoy ‘a dish of tea” was 
his Majesty’s colours of Great Britain upon}a fashionable mode of passing an hour, and 
the walls, having the same night put aboard | the “ five o’clock tea” of our day is only a 
all their ordnance, fired the Council house, | revival of a custom prevalent among the 
and demolished what they could. The| “upper ten” in the days of Queen Anne, of 


‘boats of the fleet also seized a jounke, laden | 
with boards and timber, and another with 
salt. Another vessel of small moment was 
surprised, by whose boat a letter was sent to 
the chief mandarins at Canton, expostulating 
their breach of truce, excusing the assailing 
of:the castle, and withal in fair terms re- 
quiring the liberty of trade.” 

The mandarins acquiesced in this summary 
way of opening commercial relations, and 
Captain Weddel having restored the captured 
guns, his ships were supplied with cargoes. 
This officer was not only an acute trader, but 
was a redoubtable warrior who was not to be 
trifled with and knew how to deal with 
Orientals Some years before this, in 1622, 
Captain Weddel with Captain Blythe, under 
a commission from the President and Council 
of Surat (the East India Company’s only 
settlement in India at that time), with five 
ships and four pinnaces, accomplished the 
reduction of the Portuguese settlement on 
the island of Ormuz, Shah Abbas, of Persia, 
supplying the troops in the joint expedition. 

No further attempt was made to renew com- 





whom it was said, when residing at Hampton 
Court— 


“* Here, then, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Would sometimes counsel take, and sometimes 
tea.” 


In 1670 a convention was entered into 
with Koshinga, chief of Formosa, noted in 
the records as a “contract made with the 
King of Taywan for the settling ofa factory ;” 
but the trade was so unremunerative that in 
1681 the establishments here and at Amoy 
were abandoned. Ina despatch to the Com- 
pany, dated zoth December, 1683, their 
agent, speaking of the surrender of Formosa 
to the Manchoo Tartars, who had conquered 
the whole of China, says that “the inhabi- 
tants were ordered, in the name of the Great 
Cham of Tartary, to shave all their hairs off, 
save enough to make a monkey’s tail pendent 
from the very noddle of their heads, and 
betake themselves to his country’s habit.” 
About 1685 the Company made an attempt 
to establish commercial relations with Can- 


* The word was spelt thea, and pronounced like /ay, 
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ton on a regular basis, but their efforts were 
not very successful, owing to the jealousy of 
the Portuguese, and the frequent quarrels 
between the sailors and the natives, one in 
1689 resulting in the death of the surgeon 
and several men of the Defence. In No- 
vember, 1699, a council of merchants, con- 
sisting of a president, with a select committee 
of four members, two factors, and five writers, 
was established, and the chief received a 


darins very imperious and obstinate, insisting 
on the surrender of arms and ammunition, 
and after wasting nearly two months in fruit- 
less negotiations, the Vormanton sailed for 
Canton. In this year the Emperor Kien- 
loong, the greatest sovereign China has 
known, signalized his accession to the throne 
| by the remission of the duty of 10 per cent. 
as well as the “ present,” leaving the ‘ mea- 
surage;” but notwithstanding this, the 





commission from the British sovereign, ap- 
pointing him and his successors, the East 
India Company’s “presidents in China and 
the king’s minister or consul for the English 


nation, with all powers requisite thereto.” | 


In 1701 Chusan, Amoy, and Canton were 
the ports with which the Company’s trade 
was carried on, but soon they acknowledged 
that “they were weary of the trade to Chusan 
and Amoy.” ‘The trade to Canton, however, 
increased, and assumed, says Mr. Auber, the 
historian of the Company, the character of a 
regular commercial intercourse. Butthe Eng- 


lish merchants suffered from grievous exac-| 


tions and frequent interruptions. In 1727 we 
find that an exemption was demanded by the 
English from various extortions, including a 
total charge of 16 per cent. on the trade, heavy 


taxes on the compradors, or purveyors, for| 


supplying the ships, and what was called the 


present of 1,950 taels,* in addition to the| 


‘*measurage,” or port fee. For some time 
the local government had attempted to invest 
the hoppo, or Chinese Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, called ‘“‘the Emperor’s merchant,” 


with the exclusive right of conducting the | 


European commerce, but this ‘“ monster in 
trade” (as he is termed on the records) was 
soon obliged to allow others to participate. 
The Chinese merchants then endeavoured to 
establish a “hong,” or united firm, among 
themselves, upon which the supercargoes 
declined trading until the combination was 
dissolved, and a representation to the Viceroy 
was at length successful in removing it. In 
1728 an additional duty of ro per cent. was 


laid on all exports to Europe, notwithstand-| 


ing the remonstrances of the English mer-| 
chants. In 1734, on account of the high| 
duties and extortions, only one ship, the| 
Harrison, was sent to Canton, but an attempt 
was made at Amoy, in the ship Grafton, 
which ended in failure, owing to the rapacity 
and faithlessness of the mandarins. In 1736 
the ship Normanton proceeded to Ningpo, 
and strenuous efforts were made to open a 
trade there, but the captain found the man- 





* Three taels are equal to £1 sterling. 


| provincial government exacted the “ present” 
|to its full amount until 1829. At this time 
| the total number of European ships at Canton 
| was ten, of which four were English. 

At the close of 1742, H.M.S. Centurion, 
under the command of Commodore (after- 
|wards Lord) Anson, arrived off Macao, in 
the prosecution of her voyage round the 
| world, being the first British man-of-war that 
|visited China. ‘The interesting details ‘of 
| this ship’s stay are well given in the history 
of Anson’s voyage. After being hove down 
and repaired, the Centurion put to sea 
and succeeded in capturing the annual 
Spanish treasure galleon from Acapulco, 
|with which she proceeded again to the 
| Canton river, being in want of provisions. 
The Commodore on his arrival was sub- 
jected, as usual, to numberless vexatious 
delays; and the following passages occur 
in the Company's records :—“ A new diffi- 
culty was now started that Mr. Anson, being 
lodged at Mr. Townsend’s, must first go to 
Macao, for, if he remained in the house after 
Mr. Townsend left it, the Hong merchants 
said they should of course become security 
for him to the mandarins ; and should Mr. 
Anson take a Spanish ship near Macao, on 
the coast, they would then be made answer- 
able for the damages, and perhaps lose their 
heads. Mr. Anson declared he did not want 
any person to be security for him, but told 
them unless he got some provisions he would 
not stir out of Canton, for he had not five 
days’ bread aboard his ship. We assembled 
the merchants the third time, to persuade 
them, if possible, to prevail with the manda- 
rins to grant Mr. Anson a general chop for 
all the necessaries he wants. ‘They informed 
us, the mandarins had such a strange notion 
of a ship which went about the world seeking 
other ships in order to take them, that they 
could not be brought to hear reason on that 
head.” ‘At length the merchants became so 
uneasy at the Commodore’s stay in Canton, 
that they suffered a purveyor to ship the provi- 
sions, and the Centurion sailed for England, 
where she arrived on 15th June, 1744. 
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The loss of the. Acapulco ship led the 
Spaniards, in 1744, to fit out several vessels 
for the annoyance of our China trade, and 
when the Hardwicke, Indiaman, arrived 
off the coast, she received intelligence that 
three Spanish ships were lying off Macao to 
intercept her. The captain of the Hard- 
wicke accordingly sailed away for Amoy, 
but after an ineffectual attempt to sell her 
cargo, was compelled to proceed to India 
against the monsoon. At Canton, the ex- 
tortions increased, in spite of all attempts at 
expostulation on the part of the supercargoes, 
and the Hong merchants, after many endea- 
vours, succeeded in preventing the access of 
Europeans to the officers of government, find- 
ing that by that means they could impose on 
both with the greater success and impunity. 
The records observe that “ever since they 
carried their point of preventing all intercourse 


guns, and the ammunition, were delivered up, 
and the ships unloaded, but the supercargoes 
had to pay to the mandarins 2,000 taels, and 
the other charges and duties proved double 
those at Canton. On their departure from 
Ningpo, they were informed that all trading 
would be prohibited in future at that port ; 
and on reaching Macao the officers of the 
local government in like manner informed 
them of an Imperial edict confining the com- 
merce to Canton. Four years after this 
event, says Sir John Davis, the factory once 
occupied by the English at Ningpo was 
| destroyed, the merchants with whom they had 
dealt ordered to quit the place, and the war- 
|junks directed to prevent any English ship 
from being supplied with provisions at Chusan. 
Mr. Flint, notwithstanding this, proceeded to 
Ningpo, upon which the Canton government 
forbade his return, desiring that he should be 











between the Europeans and mandarins, they|sent home to England on his return. At 
have imposed upon both in their turns, and| Ningpo he was refused an audience, when, 
put the trade of this place upon sucha footing| nothing daunted, he proceeded to the neigh- 
as without redress would render it impractic- | bourhood of Pekin, and succeeded in making 
able for Europeans.” The grievances suffered | his complaints known to the Emperor. A 
by English trade grew to such a pitch that| mandarin of rank was appointed to proceed 
in 1754 the ships were detained outside until| with him by land to Canton, and there, in 
the Chinese Viceroy had promised to attend | concert with others, to sit in judgment on the 
to the various complaints; but little was} Hoppo. Mr. Flint, on reaching Canton, re- 
ultimately gained, owing chiefly to the want} mained ten days in the city, and then pro- 
of union among the Europeans. ‘Some ceeded to the factory. Two days after, the 
gentlemen,” it is observed, “ were of opinion | foreigners of all nations were received by the 
that we ought to make a stand; and as by} Chinese commissioners, and informed that 
arguing the case we seemed to be the farther|the Hoppo had been degraded, his place 


from a determination, we parted without any | 
resolve, except that every man would do as 
he liked best.” Frequent quarrels also took | 
place between the crews of the English and | 
French ships, culminating in the murder of| 
an Englishman, when, in order to prevent 
further disturbances at Whampoa, Dane’s 
Island was allotted to the English, and French 
Island to the French sailors fortheir recreation. 

In 1755, Messrs. Harrison and Flint, the 
latter described as “a person of uncommon 
talents and merit,” but who received from 
his employers an ungrateful return for his 
exertions in their service, were despatched 
to Ningpo, with the view of re-establishing a 
trade there. On their arrival they were well 
received, and the charges and customs ap- 
peared considerably lower than at Canton, 
but when the ship o/dernesse subse- 
quently proceeded to Ningpo, the Viceroy 
sent an order for all the great guns, small 
arms, and ammunition to be taken out of the 
ship, and the same duties to be paid as at 
Canton. Eventually twelve, being half the 





being supplied by another. All impositions, 
moreover, were remitted, except 6 per cent. 
on goods, and the present of 1,950 taels from 
each ship. But notwithstanding these fair 
promises, Mr. Flint was sent for some days 
later by the Viceroy, when he was conveyed 
to a place near Macao, where he was im- 
prisoned. Upon this the French, Danes, 
Swedes, and Dutch, met at the English factory, 
and entered a joint protest against the act 
of the Viceroy; but Mr. Flint remained in 
prison from March, 1760, to November, 
1762, when he was carried by the Chinese 
to Whampoa, and put on board ship for 
conveyance to England. 

The edict issued, in 1757, by the Emperor, 
limiting the trade to Canton, made no change 
in the course of English commerce, which 
had long centred in that port, but it acted 
unfavourably in their interests. ‘Two years 
later, the limitation of their dealings to a 
few licensed Chinese was embodied in the 
established system of trade, and these indi- 
viduals, designated Security, or Hong, mer- 
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chants, were regularly incorporated under the 
name of the “ Cohong,” all transactions with 
other Chinamen, except petty shop-keepers, 
being illegal. In 1771, the supercargoes paid 
a sum of 100,000 taels for the dissolution of 
this obnoxious corporation, but in 1777 the 
““Cohong” was in full operation, and was 
made the instrument of levying an additional 
duty on foreign trade, under the designation 
of the Consoo fund, which owed its origin to 
an accumulation of debts* due by the Chinese 


to British merchants,and which was liquidated | 


by this imposition. This was enforced by 
an edict of the Emperor, who was greatly ex- 
asperated at the visit to Canton in 1782 of 
Captain Panton, commanding H.M.S. Sea- 
horse, who was despatched by Admiral Sir 
William Vernon, at the request of the Madras 
Government, to insist upon a settlement of 
these claims, and succeeded in obtaining 
an audience of the Viceroy and a satisfactory 
answer to his application. 

The Chinese authorities wanted a lesson 
on the virtue of humility, for we find that, 
in March, 1765, they demanded “ measurage” 
from H.M.S. Argo, which arrived at Canton 
convoying atreasure ship,and Captain Affleck, 
who refused compliance, was at length com- 
pelled to accede, as all trade was stopped. 
Much ill-feeling and many fracas took place 
between the English sailors and the Chinese, 
and in 1772 the Lord Camden was de- 
tained from 17th December to 5th January fol- 
lowing, in consequence of a tumult, in which 
several Chinese and Europeans were injured. 
The attention of the British Government was 


drawn to the growing magnitude and import- | 
ance of the trade with China, and in 1788] 


Colonel Cathcart sailed for Canton in the| 
frigate Vestal. But this officer, the first | 
British envoy to the court of the Celestial | 
Empire, died in the Straits of Sunda, where | 
a handsome monument was erected over his | 
remains, and the frigate returned to England. | 
The proposed embassy was not, however, | 
allowed to fall through, and four years later, | 
in consequence of the exertions of Mr.| 
Dundas (afterwards Lord Melville), Earl | 
Macartney sailed from England in H.M.S. 
Lion, of 64 guns. A narrative of this 
embassy was written by Sir George Leonard 
Staunton, Bart., Secretary of Legation, and 
no better or more reliable work on China and 
the Chinese has appeared, though the palm 
for excellence is contested by Mr. John 
“Travels in China” (1804). 





* Sir John Davis places this debt at one million 
dollars, but another writer at 3,808,075. 





Oneof the chief objects of Lord Macartney’s 
mission was to seek to obtain permission from 
the Emperor to trade at Ningpo, Chusan, 
Tien-tsin, and other places besides Canton. 
But all discussion upon these points, and 
indeed every matter of business, was studi- 
ously avoided by the Chinese ministers and 
mandarins during the residence of the embassy 
at Pekin, though in his letter to the King of 
England the Emperor did not omit to notify 
that the British commerce must be strictly 
|limited to the port of Canton. “You will 
(not be able to complain,” adds he, “that I 
| had not clearly forewarned you. Let us 
|therefore live in peace and friendship, and 
|do not make light of my words.” Captain 
|Mackintosh, of the Company’s — ship 
| Hindostan, who attended H.M.S. Lion 
|to the Yellow Sea, had ‘free licence to trade 
‘at Chusan if he pleased on that particular 
occasion, and the ship was freed from all 
| duties and port-charges, but though he found, 
lsays Staunton, the mandarins and people 
| perfectly well disposed to comply with the 
| Emperor’s orders in respect of the privileges 
ito be granted to the captain and his officers 
'in the purchase of a cargo there, the Chusan 
|traders were not prepared for so extensive a 
| venture as a cargo of goods for the European 
/market to fill a ship of the size of the 
Hindostan, full 1,200 tons, nor forthe purchase 
|of the European goods on board her, better 
|calculated for a larger city. They expected 
|specie for most of the articles they could 





} . ° : 
furnish for the A/indos‘an, and there not 
being sufficient for this purpose, her com- 


mander proceeded to Canton. 

In order to conciliate the good will of the 
Chinese Government, King George wrote a 
letter to the Emperor, which, with presents 
from the ministers and the Chairman of the 
East India Company to the Viceroy, were 
conveyed into the city by the chief of the 
British factory. The Viceroy received the 
address to the Emperor with much satisfac- 
tion, and forwarded it, together with the 
presents, to Pekin, from whence a reply, 
with corresponding presents, was afterwards 
returned. With true Chinese arrogance, it 
was recorded on this occasion, as well as on 
a subsequent one in 1805, that “tribute” 
had been sent by the King of England to the 
“Son of Heaven,” and the record was after- 
wards quoted in an official paper addressed 
to Sir John Davis, as President of the Select 
Committee in China, who stated, in reply, 
that “presents” had been sent, but no 
tribute. One of the principal effects of the 
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mission was to draw a much greater share of 
public attention towards China, and to lead 
gradually to the study of the language, litera- 
ture, institutions, and manners of that vast 
and singular empire, a field which had 
hitherto been occupied almost exclusively 
by the French. The mandarins also were 
more conciliatory in their behaviour to the 
British merchants, and though some of the 
heaviest imposts on European trade were 
not relaxed, the practice of stopping com- 
mercial intercourse on any trivial disagree- 
ment was abandoned. 

The year 1802 is remarkable for two events. 
The flag of the United States of America 
first appeared in China, and Lord Wellesley, 
apprehensive of hostile designs on the part 
of the French Republic in Macao, with the 
consent of the Portuguese sent some troops 
from Bengal to take the place under its 
protection. This infuriated the Viceroy of 
Canton, but unpleasant consequences were 
avoided by the removal of the troops on the 
3rd of July in the same year, consequent on 
the conclusion of peace in Europe. In No- 
vember, 1803, Mr. Drummond (afterwards 
Lord Strathallan), President of the Select 
Committee at Canton, being desirous of 
establishing commercial relations with Cochin 
China, despatched Mr. Roberts, a member of 
the factory, with a letter from the Governor- 
General of India, adcressed to his Cochin- 
Chinese Majesty, The Envoy was received 
in two audiences by the king, with whom he 
exchanged presents, but he returned to Can- 
ton after some months, without accomplishing 
his object, and no better success attended 
the mission undertaken many years later by 
Mr. Crawfurd. 

In the early part of the present century, 
piracy attained great proportions on the 
southern coasts of China, and from the 
accounts of two Englishmen, named Glass- 
poole* and Turner, who fell into their hands, 
it would appear that in 1810, the Ladrones, 
as the pirates were called (after the Portu- 
guese of Macao), possessed about 600 junks, 
of from 30 to 300 tons, of which the 
largest mounted twelve guns and carried 
from 100 to 200 men. In consequence of 
their depredations, the boats of the British 
factory could not venture on the river be- 
tween Canton and Macao, and the Select 
Committee made a requisition on the court 
of directors for two cruisers to protect the 


* The narrative of Mr. Glasspoole was published 
in the United Service Journal more than forty years 


ago. 





trade. The Bombay Government accordingly 
despatched two ships-of-war of the Bombay 
Marine, since known as the Indian navy (the 
history of which service has been written by 
the author of this article), under Lieutenant 
Daniel Ross, to afford the necessary protec- 
tion. This work was very effectually per- 
formed by that officer, who then commenced 
the survey of the Chinese seas, an arduous 
task which occupied him many years, and 
was accomplished with remarkable success 
and completeness. Commenced in 1806, in 
company with Lieutenant P. Maughan, and 
interrupted by their capture by the French 
and detention as prisoners at Batavia, the 
survey was continued in 1812, and with 
the assistance of Captains Maughan and 
Crawford, brought to a completion in 1820. 
These officers, in addition to surveying the 
coasts of China and Cochin China, the 
islands in the China seas, and the entrance 
to the Straits of Malacca, assisted Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles in forming the settlement of 
Singapore, and, in 1816, accompanied the 
mission of Lord Amherst to the Gulf of 
Pecheli and the mouth of the Peiho river, 
which was the scene of the disembarkation 
of the British and French armies in the China 
war of 1860. Speaking in the “ History of 
the Indian Navy,” of the nature and excel- 
lence of the survey completed by these 
accomplished officers between the years 1806 
and 1820, when they returned to Bombay, 
the writer says :—‘'The work was not only 
of an arduous character, but great tact and 
caution were necessary, for fear of giving 
umbrage to the Chinese Government. The 
operations, when conducted near the shore, 
were closely watched, and at many of the 
harbours, particularly Amoy, Chinese war- 
boats cruised about or anchored near the 
ships ; the same jealousy was also exhibited 
off Formosa and Corea ; hence the surveyors’ 
exertions were frequently cramped, as they 
had received strict injunctions to avoid giving 
offence. Captain Ross’s charts, which were 
published, as they were completed, by the 
Court of Directors, were incorporated into a 
general chart by Captain Horsburgh. Though 
made more than half-a-century ago, with in- 
ferior instruments, and at a time when the 
science of marine surveying was in its infancy, 
these surveys have stood the test of revision 
in our day, and Admiral Sir Richard 
Collinson—than whom a more competent 
authority does not exist—expressed to us the 
surprise he experienced at their accuracy 
when going over the same ground during the 
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China War. Captain Ross’s health was so 
much shattered by exposure during the 
fourteen years over which the survey lasted 
that he was only just enabled to complete 
the work, for which he received a grant of 
41,500 from the Court of Directors.” 

In 1808, Lord Minto, Governor-General 
of India, determined to occupy Macao, fears 
being entertained that the French might 
take possession of the Spanish colony of 
Manilla, and thence attack the Portuguese 
settlement at Macao, our Government being 
bound by treaty to protect Portugal and her 
colonies from aggression, while a considera 
tion for our own interests at Canton suggested 
such a step. Accordingly, on the aust 
September, Admiral Drury, commanding the 
naval forces in the East, disembarked some 
troops at Macao, but the Chinese Viceroy, 
who regarded landing trvops on the soil of 
China, without permission, as an unwarrant- 
able act, refused to supply provisions to the 
ships of war and Indiamen, and stopped 
the trade at Canton. Admiral Drury, who 
throughout these events acted with great 
irresolution and timidity, now proceeded up 
the river and demanded an audience of the 
Viceroy, which was denied him, after which 
he expressed his determination to insist on 
an interview, but returned to his flagship 
without having carried his point. Soon after, 
the boats of all the ships of war and India- 
men, under the immediate command of the 
Admiral, attempted to force a passage through 
the line of Chinese junks moored across the 
river and filled with soldiers, but being met 
with a fire, the Admiral first ordered an 
attack and then countermanded it, and, 
finally, retired with the boats to the fleet. 
The Parliamentary Committee of 1830 ob- 
served on this vacillation, which had a dis- 
astrous effect in encouraging the Chinese in 
their belief of invincibility, that “ Admiral 
Drury seems not to have possessed that cool 
and deliberate judgment which was essential 
to the success of the business he had been 
engaged in.” All trade was now at a stand- 
still, and on the 4th December the Select 
Committee assembled at Macao to receive 
the edict* of the Emperor, Kiaking, de- 


* « Knowing, as you ought to know,” said this 
boasting document, ‘‘ that the Portuguese inhabit a 
territory belonging to the Celestial Empire, how could 
you suppose that the French should ever venture to 
molest them? If they dared, our warlike tribes 
should attack, defeat, and chase them from the face 
of the country. Aware of this truth, why did you 
bring your soldiers here? Repent and withdraw 
immediately, permission to trade shall then be restored. 











manding the withdrawal of the troops. On 
the 7th December the Viceroy addressed 
a “chop” to Admiral Drury and also to 
Captain M. Craig, commanding the Z/phin- 
stone, and Commodore of the Company’s 
ships, that “while there remained a single 
soldier in Macao and the laws disobeyed 
they should not trade,” and if he hesitated 
for a moment, “innumerable troops should 
be sent to destroy him.” On the following 
day the President gave way, the Admiral 
remonstrating with him against holding out 
any longer. A convention was concluded on 
the 1oth, and the troops were embarked 
on the 15th, and on the 22nd Admiral 
Drury sailed for Calcutta, ‘ Thus,” says Mr. 
Auber, secretary and historian of the East 
India Company, “after fruitless discussion for 
weeks, and the adoption of every measure 
short of hostilities to support the original plan 
of occupying Macao, the Chinese adhered to 
the demand with which they set out, namely, 
the withdrawal of the troops, to which the 
Committee were obliged to submit before 
the trade was permitted to be resumed. 
Thus affording another decided proof of the 
inflexibility with which the Chinese insist on 
the observance of their laws and regulations.” 
Mr. Gotzlaff, afterwards interpreter in China, 
said that “the British national honour was 
stained, and that a pyramid, recording the 
victory of Chinese cowardice over British 
imprudence, was erected near the spot whence 
the Admiral retreated. He withdrew with 
his garrison from Macao, the English nation 
was viewed with greater contempt, it was 
written down in the Chinese annals, ‘We 
have beaten the English.’ The undaunted 
veterans of the Nile and Trafalgar had re- 
treated.” Mr. McLeod remarks upon this 
event, that after the retreat of Admiral Drury, 
there was no end to the gasconading of the 
Chinese :—* They considered his retiring as 
a great victory gained, and it is celebrated 
as such by an inscription in one of thei 
pagodas.” : 

In 1824, the Select Committee, incensed 
at the arbitrary conduct of the Viceroy and 
mandarins, took the extreme step of quitting 
Canton, which brought them to their senses, 
and Sir George Staunton, who was now Pre- 
sident of the British factory, succeeded, after 
protracted negotiations, in securing certain 
privileges. The conduct of the Chinese 
authorities was so capricious and arbitrary, 
that in 1816 an embassy to the Emperor 
But should you persist and remain, the hatches of 
your ships shall not, be opened.” 
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Kiaking wasdespatched from England, under 
Lord Amherst, of which the chief object was 
to place the commercial relations between 
the two countries on a durable and equitable 
footing, under the cognizance of the Em- 
peror, with a ready appeal to him in case of 
necessity. The embassy left England in the 
Alceste frigate, on the roth of February, 
attended by the Lyra, brig-of-war, and the 
General Hewett, a Company’s ship, and 
arrived off Macao on the rth of July, when 
it was joined by Sir George Staunton, as well 
as by the Chinese secretaries,* and the other 
gentlemen who were appointed from England 
to accompany it to Pekin. The ships reached 
the Gulf of Pecheli on the 28th of July, but 
the ambassador did not land until the gth of 
August. On the r2th, the mission reached 
Tien-tsin, where a feast was given on the part 
of the Emperor, and an attempt was made to 
bring about the practice of the “ Ko-tow,” or 
“prostration” before a yellow screen, pre- 
paratory to the grand performance of it before 
the Emperor himself. .This, however, was 
successfully avoided, on the plea that Earl 
Macartney had not been required to execute 
that act of fealty and vassalage. In refusing 
to degrade the honour of their country by a 
servile act, a demand which it subsequently 
appeared was due to the ministers, and not to 
the Emperor, the British Ambassador fol- 
lowed the practice not only of Lord Macart- 
ney, but also of the Russians, who have thus 
acquired the respect of the Celestials, while 
the Dutch Envoy, Van Braam, in 1795, who 
performed the “ Ko-tow,” and beat his head 
nine times on the floor, was required to do 
so on all trivial occasions of ceremony, and 
gained no advantage for his country, but only 
the ridicule of the mandarins at “the em- 


and passive obedience to the degrading 
demands of this haughty court serves only 
to feed its pride, and add to the absurd 
notions of its own vast importance.” A Jesuit 
at Pekin, quoted by Du Halde, remarked as 
long ago as 1687, that the princes of Europe 
should be cautious how they send letters and 
presents to China, lest their ‘“‘ kingdoms be 
registered among the tributaries.” 

Lord Amherst was refused an audience, 
and returned by land to Canton, where the 
local authorities had displayed their ill-will 
by denying a cargo to the General Hewett, 
and refusing leave to the Adeste and Lyra to 
anchor at Whampoa, though Captain Maxwell, 
commanding the A/es/e, treated the man- 
darins with contempt, and on being fired at 
by some junks, and the forts at the river’s 
mouth, silenced them with a few broadsides— 
a high-handed proceeding which resulted in 
a supply of provisions, and permission to the 
Indiaman to load, the firing at the entrance 
being described in a proclamation as a salute. 
Such is the character of Chinese officials—a 
mixture of intolerance, vanity, cowardice, 
and childishness. A meeting took place at 
Canton between Lord Amherst and the Vice- 
roy, at which a letter from the Emperor was 
delivered with much ceremonial to the 
ambassador, but the mission, which cost the 
Chinese Government, says Mr. Barrow, in 
his “ Travels in China,” about £170,000, the 
same as wasincurred in respect of the mission 
under Lord Macartney, was unsuccessful in 
the objects for which it was undertaken. 

The wreck of the A/cesfe on her way home 
with Lord Amherst, in January, 1817, in the 
Straits of Gaspar, four miles from the island 
of Pulo Leat, and the rescue of her officers 





barrassment of a Dutch-built stern in tight 
inexpressibles.” English envoys have been 
distinguished for this determination to do| 
nothing to degrade the honour of their coun- 
try, or forfeit their own personal self-respect, 
whether in Persia, Burmah, or other Eastern 
courts ; and Sir John Malcolm, in his “ Per- 
sian Sketches,” recounts the efforts persis- 
tently but unsuccessfully made to induce him, 
when conducting his first mission to the 
court of the Shah in 1800, to humble himself 
before the “Shah-in-Shah,” or King of Kings. 
Mr. Barrow, who had really studied China, 
and understood it well, observed that “a tame 





* Among them were Mr. (afterwards Sir John) 
Davis, and Mr. (afterwards the Right Hon.) Henry 
Ellis, who, at a later period, was British Minister in 
Persia, and wrote a journal of the Embassy to China. 





and crew, on the 3rd of March, by the Hon. 
Company’s sloop-of-war TZernate, of 16 
guns, which had been despatched to their 
assistance from Batavia, whither his lordship 
and forty seven of the crew made their way 
in a large cutter, at the very moment when 
their existence was menaced by a horde of 
savages, forms one of the most thrilling and 
romantic chapters in our maritime history. 

Until the year 1829 there was only one 
stoppage of British trade, which took place 
under the following circumstances :— 

On the 15th December, 1821, some 
unarmed seamen of H.M.S. Zopaze, who 
landed near the island of Lintin (which lies 
between Macao and the entrance to the 
Canton river), were suddenly and without 
provocation attacked by the natives, who 


; wounded fourteen of them, on which the 
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lieutenant in charge of the frigate opened 
fire with her guns, and sent a party of marines 
on shore, who covered the retreat of the 
sailors to the boats. Captain Richardson, 
commanding the Zopaze, complained of 
the outrage to the Viceroy, who had the 
assurance to demand the surrender of two 
English sailors under the threat of stopping 
the trade. On the rith January, 1822, the 
Select Committee at Canton hauled down 
their flag and proceeded down the river to 
Chuenpee, but ultimately after much nego- 
tiation matters were amicably arranged, and 
the Zopaze sailed for England on the 8th 
February, and the Select Committee returned 
to Canton on the 23rd. A great calamity 
befell Canton on 1st November, 1822, when 
a fire broke out whose ravages equalled that 
of the famous conflagration of London in 
1666, and a great portion of the city, includ- 
ing the British factory, was consumed. On 
their reconstruction, the European factories, 
which were also called “hongs,’’ though the 
name is only rightly applied to the native 
merchants who dealt with the European 
traders, extended along the bank of the 
Canton river between 700 and 800 feet, with 
a depth of 390 feet, and were bounded by a 
long narrow line, to each side of which the 
dwellings of foreigners were rigidly confined. 
To the eastward the line of factories was 
bounded by a narrow ditch or inlet from the 


river, serving to surround a portion of the} 


city wall, and to drain that part of the town. 


All the factories communicated with the| 
river by wooden stairs, from which the} 


tea and other commodities were embarked, 
and the space which they occupied was 


traversed by three thoroughfares, leading | 
direct from the river, namely, China-street, | 


New China-street, and Hog-lane, the latter 
being a narrow, filthy passage, inhabited by 
low Chinese, who sold spirits to the sailors. 
“‘ The range of factories, or ‘ hongs,’ belong- 
ing to different nations,” says Mr. Bennett, 


“having flag-staffs, on which the national | 
g g 


colours are hoisted from sunrise to sunset, 


are fine buildings, more particularly those | 


belonging to the East India Company, 
which are of greater extent than the whole 
of the others. Several weeping willows are 
planted about the open space near the river, 
in front of the factories. The English and 
Dutch hongs have neat gardens laid out for 
a promenade in front of them, but the open 


In 1828-29, two of the wealthiest of the 
“hong” (native) merchants failed for two 
million dollars, and as the number was now 
reduced to six, the Select Committee, to 
'guard against the old evil of a practical 
|monopoly, insisted on an increase in the 
|number, and to enforce the demand, detained 
ithe Company’s fleet of 1829 outside the 
river. The Viceroy was obstinate in his 
| refusal to alter the regulations, but at length, 
|on the znd February, 1830, issued a decree 
|conceding the demands addressed to him 
|on the preceding 8th September, by which 
three new hongs were appointed, the subject 
of the heavy port charges was referred to the 
| Emperor, and an assurance given that the 
| debts of the two defaulting “hongs ” should 
be liquidated, which was faithfully accom- 
|plished before the close of 1833. The 
| Court of Directors, however, disapproved of 
‘the action of the Committee, who were 
superseded, but their successors found them- 
selves involved in difficulties with the 
Chinese authorities, who displayed great 
| arrogance in an edict published in the form 
of eight resolutions for the conduct of foreign 
| intercourse, which revoked some of the con- 
| cessions obtained in 1814. As the Emperor 
| ratified these obnoxious regulations, an appeal 
| was made to Lord William Bentinck, 
| Governor-General of India, and on the 
| 4th December, 1831, H.M.S. Challenger, 
|Captain Freemantle, and the Hon. Com- 
| pany’s sloop-of-war C/ive, Captain Harris, 
|arrived with a letter from his lordship, ad- 
dressed to the Viceroy of Canton. On the 
| 31st December this missive was delivered 
with due formality to two mandarins, but the 
replies were unsatisfactory, and as it was 
sought to deliver them through the hong 
merchants, Mr. Marjoribanks, President ot 
‘the Select Committee, refused to receive 
them. ‘Thus the matter rested, and subse 
| quent instructions from England put a stop 
'to all further proceedings. 

A great change now tcok place in British 
relations with China, owing to the termina- 
tion of the charter of the East India Com- 
pany on 22nd April, 1834, after having 
existed for a period of 200 years. The 
| monopoly of trade with China now ceased, 
and Canton being thrown open to free trade, 
as it had always been as regards the trade 
| between India and China, several “private” 
ships, as they were called, quitted Canton 














space before most of the others forms the | with cargoes of tea for the British market 


quarter-deck, where, every evening, the 
European residents take their limited walk.” 


The propaganda for free trade had not 
then been developed as it was in late years 
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by its chief apostles, Cobden, Bright, and 
Villiers, and by many people qualified to 
judge it, was anticipated that the removal 
of the control of the Company would give 
rise to an increase of smuggling, which, as 
regards opium, had been greatly extended 
since 1822, when the exactions of the Portu- 
guese drove it from Macao to Lintin; and 
one witness before the Committee of the 
House of Commons, in the year 1830, de- 
clared that the “result would be sooner or 
later a war with China, accompanied with 
wide-spread individual ruin.” The Duke 
of Wellington, after the war of 1840, also 
declared, on Lord Stanhope’s motion with 
reference to China, that “there existed on 
the records of their Lordships’ House 
amendments moved by him to the China 
Trade Bill, in order to induce the Govern- 
ment and Parliament to continue the trade 
in the hands of the East India Company, 
simultaneously with British subjects at large, 
and to leave in the hands of the East India 
Company most particularly the management 
of the whole business with the Chinese 
Government at Canton.” Lord Grey’s 
cabinet, however, decided to put an end to 
the monopoly of the Company’s trade, in 
which doubtless they were right ; for though, 
as predicted, a war .with China ensued, 
it is by no means certain that it arose 
from the abrogation of the charter, and 
it had long been manifest that only a severe 
chastisement could lower the insolent, domi- 
neering temper of the Chinese authorities, 
who fancied Europeans their inferiors in 
martial qualities, and had never been in a 
position to form an idea of the naval and 
military strength of the empire whose com- 
mercial representatives they had treated for 
two centuries with harshness and contumely. 

In accordance with the provisions of a 
bill carried through Parliament in 1833 by 
Mr. Grant (afterwards Lord Glenelg), Presi- 
dent of the India Board of Control, for the 
appointment of three Superintendents of 
Trade, Lord Napier was appointed Chief 
Commissioner, and arrived in H.M.S. 
Andromache at Macao, on the 15th July, 
1834, the other Commissioners being Mr. 
Davis, President of the Select Committee, 
and Sir George Robinson. But the man- 
darins declined to receive the letter addressed 
by Lord Napier to the Viceroy, owing to the 
Emperor’s permission for his residence in 
China not having been solicited, and as they 
stopped the trade and proceeded to violence, 
driving away his lordship’s native servants, 


and cutting off the supply of provisions, 
the Chief Commissioner, on the 5th Sep- 
tember, sent for a guard of marines, and 
directed Captain Blackwood (afterwards Lord 
Dufferin) to proceed with the Andromache 
and Jmogene to the anchorage of the trading 
ships at Whampoa, within ten miles of 
Canton. The frigates accordingly weighed, 
and, silencing the batteries at the Bocca 
Tigris and Tiger Island, after a brisk can- 
nonade, arrived at Whampoa on the 11th 
September. But the mandarins were obsti- 
nate in their refusal to reopen the trade 
until the frigates had returned to Lintin and 
Lord Napier had quitted Canton, and at 
length, on the 21st September, his lordship, 
who was in a precarious state of health, left 
for Macao, where he died a few weeks later. 

The trade was now resumed and matters 
were conducted on their old footing under 
the experienced supervision of Mr. Davis, 
until his return to England in January, 1835, 
when Sir George Robinson became Chief 
Commissioner, having as his associate Captain 
Elliot, R.N., formerly Master Attendant, 
and later Secretary of the Commission. 
During the following years the smuggling in 
opium increased to an enormous extent, and 
the Pekin Government considered various 
proposals to check the growing evil. One 
mandarin advised a tax, and that it should 
be admitted, like other goods, with a duty of 
about seven dollars a chest, the expense of 
smuggling being at least 40. But this coun- 
sellor was exiled to Tartary for his suggested 
fiscal reform, for Chinese maxims of morality 
are inexorable, at least in their statutes, and 
expediency, unlike ourselves in the regulation 
of this traffic, has no place in their code of 
public ethics. Dr. Morrison, the eminent 
Chinese secretary to the Select Committee, 
who knew the native character better than 
perhaps any man of his time, wrote on this 
point :—“It is a principle of the Chinese 
Government not to license what they con- 
demn as immoral. I know they glory in the 
superiority, as to principle, of their own 
Government, and scorn the Christian Govern- 
ments that tolerate these vices, and convert 
them into a source of pecuniary advantage or 
public revenue.” Captain Elliot, who suc- 
ceeded Sir George Robinson as Chief Super- 
intendent of Trade, frequently pointed out 
that it was the increase of this illicit traffic 
within the Bocca Tigris, not the mere existence 
of the trade at Lintin and the coast, where 
it had existed since 1822 in a lesser degree, 
that. exasperated the Imperial Government 
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and rendered the ‘situation critical; and in 
a despatch dated 26th January, 1838, he 
made an urgent application to be “ vested 
with defined and adequate powers for the 
reasonable control of men whose rash conduct 
could not be left to the operation of Chinese 
laws without the utmost inconvenience and 
risk, and whose impunity was alike injurious 
to British character and dangerous to British 
interests.” 

Matters were complicated by the failure of 
some hong merchants, who owed three 
million dollars to the’ British traders, and by 
the arrival at Canton, in March, 1839, of a 
special Imperial Commissioner named Sing, 
who commenced his high-handed proceed- 
ings by the issue of an edict demanding the 
surrender of all the opium on board the ships, 
and the execution of a bond by all foreigners 
(which, however, they succeeded in evading, 
as it involved the infliction of death by 
Chinese forms of trial) “that the ships 
should hereafter never again dare to bring 
opium ; and that, should any be brought, the 
goods should be forfeited, and the parties 
suffer death; moreover, that such punish- 
ment would be willingly submitted to.” The 
foreign factories were now placed in a state 
of siege, and all supplies denied, and Captain 
Elliot, the Chief Superintendent, in order to | 
avoid the massacre of his countrymen, called | 
upon all British subjects to surrender into | 
his hands all the opium on the coast at that | 
date. By the 4th May, 20,283* chests of 
the drug were delivered over from the ships 
below the Bocca Tigris,t when the state of 
blockade and imprisonment at Canton ceased, 
but the lives of foreigners were so insecure 
that Captain Elliot ordered all British sub- 
jects out of the river, and himself quitted 
Canton on the 25th May, having previously 
written to Lord Auckland, Governor-General | 
of India, detailing the “course of violence 
and spoliation which had broken up the 
foundations of this great trade, as far as 
Canton is concerned, perhaps for ever,” and 
requesting the despatch of all disposable 
ships of war. Throughout these critical cir- 
cumstances, Captain Elliot acted with discre- 
tion and courage, and his conduct fully 
merited the eulogium pronounced on him 
by the Duke of Wellington, who declared in 
the House of Lords, on the 13th May, that 
Captain Elliot “performed a service for 








* The total value of the opium confiscated by 
Commissioner Sing was two millions sterling. 

+ Bocca Tigris is the Portuguese name, and means 
Tiger’s Gate. 








which this country and Government owed 
him thanks, an act of courage and self-devo- 
tion such as few men had ever had an oppor- 
tunity of showing, and probably still fewer 
would have shown.” 

The British merchants at first resided at 
Macao, but on Commissioner Sing threatening 
the Portuguese with a stoppage of supplies, 
they took refuge on board the large fleet of 
merchantmen which lay at Hong-Kong. The 
Commissioner made every effort, by promises 
and threats, to induce them to resume the 
trade at Whampoa, but no one cared to place 
himself within the power of this unreasonable 
and irresponsible tyrant. H.M.S. Volage, 26 
guns, Captain Smith, opportunely arrived 


at this time, and, on the 3rd November, in 


conjunction with H.M.S Hyacinth, engaged a 
fleet of 29 war-junks, which threatened to at- 
tack the fleet of merchantmen at Hong-Kong. 
In this spirited engagement one war-junk 
was blown up, and three were sunk, when 
the remainder retired to the protection of 
some batteries near Chuenpee, but as Captain 
Smith permitted them, from motives of 
humanity, to retreat unmolested to their 
former anchorage, Admiral Kwan, the 
Chinese officer in command, claimed the 
victory and received a reward. 

We have now traced early British relations 
with China up to the time of our first great 
war with that country, and described the 
causes that led to the hostilities of 1840-42, 
but it is not our province to detail the opera- 
tions that ensued, or the subsequent relations 
between the two countries. After a long war, 
in which the British military and naval forces 
achieved an unbroken series of triumphs, a 
treaty was signed at Nankin, on the 29th 
August, 1842, between the Chinese Commis- 
sioners, Keying, Elepoo, and New-King, and 
the British Plenipotentiary Sir Henry Pottinger, 
in the presence of Admiral Sir William Parker 
and General Sir Hugh Gough, by which the 
Chinese Government agreed to pay an indem- 
nity of 21,000,000 dollars; conceded the 
opening of the ports of Canton, Amoy, Fow- 
chow, Ningpo, and Shanghai, to British 
merchants, consular officers to reside there, 
and just tariffs to be established ; ceded the 
island of Hong-Kong in perpetuity, of which 
Sir Henry Pottinger was appointed the first 
governor and commander-in-chief, and agreed 
to other articles of minor importance. The 
trade between England and China received a 
vast development during the next decade, but 
there were constant disputes, and the writer 
has a vivid recollection of the frightfully 
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disorganized state of affairs in the Canton 
river between the years 1853-54, when he was 
serving on the China station. ‘The barbarities 
and exactions of Yeh, Commissioner of the 
Imperial Government at Canton, were only 
rivalled by the cruelties of the pirates and 
Taiping rebels who infested the river, and 
during these troublous years a reign of terror 
existed, in which human life, not to speak of 
property, was as insecure as during the worst 
days of the French Revolution, the monster 
Yeh having executed no less than 70,000 
human beings at Canton ! 

Hostilities again broke out between England 
and China in 1857, and an army was sent out 
under General Ashburnham, but the troops 
were diverted to Bengal owing to the pressing 
call of the Indian Mutiny. In the following 
year, however, British troops proceeded to 
China, Canton was captured, and a treaty was 
signed at Tientsin, about 40 miles from Pekin. 
But its provisions were repudiated, and our 
fleet of gunboats, under Admiral Hope, was 
repulsed when seeking to pass the Takoo forts 
on the Peiho. ‘This breach of faith led to the 


| war of 1860, when a combined British and 
| French expedition, under Sir Hope Grant 
and General Montauban, stormed those forts, 
defeated the Chinese armies in more than one 
pitched battle, burnt the famous Summer 
Palace, and compelled the surrender of Pekin. 
Finally, terms were signed in the capital of 
the great Kublai Khan (rendered immortal 
by Marco Polo and Coleridge), the founder 
of the Yuen dynasty, who first fixed the seat 
of government at this city, which Polo calls 
Kambalu. In the great Hall of Audience in 
the centre of Pekin, the strange spectacle was 
presented of the representatives of two great 
but hitherto despised nations of the remote 
West, Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, extorting 
an humiliating treaty from the successor of the 
great kings of the Manchoo Tartar dynasty, 
Kang-hy and Kien-loong, who each reigned 
for a period of 60 years, and the latter of 
whom, in 1793, received Lord Macartney, the 
first English ambassador to the court of 
Pekin. Thus British relations with China 
were established on a sound and equitable 
footing. 





Jue GLorious Voice at f'ripoura. 


49 EING in Fribourg last summer, 
4 we went to hear the great organ 
in the cathedral, of which we had 
so often heard as being the | 
finest in Switzerland, and one of | 
the finest in Europe. It is certainly a won- | 
derful instrument. One gets some faint idea 
of its power on knowing that it has 67 stops, 
and 7,800 pipes ; but no sensation that I have 
ever experienced approached that which 
seemed almost to overpower me, when the 
first grand rush of harmony rose upon the air. 

It was eight o’clock in the evening, and the 
dusk was giving way to darkness in the dim 
aisles of the cathedral, as we entered one 
after another and stole softly up towards the 
nave (where two lanterns were just sufficient 
to make the darkness visible), and looked up 
to the gallery at the other end, where a faint 
light was burning before the -magnificent 
instrument, and we could just see the gleam- 
ing of some of the great pipes in the distance. 
Some twenty of us sat for a long time in the 








old church expectant in the darkness, and 
only breaking the stillness by occasional 
whispers—when a little bell began to ring, 
and the deep silence which followed was so 
intense that the sound of a faint note, as if a 
leaf had fallen upon the key-board, was 
distinctly heard. Suddenly a grand crash and 
burst of glorious harmony filled the church, 
and reverberated among the arches; and it 
seemed as though one could not open ears 
and brain enough, and sufficiently expand 
one’s whole being to take in the beautiful 
waves of sound. Onand on it rolled, till it 
seemed like the praise of the whole world 
joined in one triumphant hymn, and sweeping 
up to heaven. Then gradually it subsided, 
and we heard—far away, and intensely pure 
and sweet—the same song, but so distant 
and so lovely, that it seemed like the voices of 
the martyrs in centuries gone by, reaching us 
through the lapse of ages. Before one’s eyes 
rose the old pictures of the saints and martyrs, 
bleeding and mutilated, bound to the stake, 
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sinking beneath slow tortures, but with the 
continual song of praise on their lips 
unchecked by pain and suffering, and ming- 
ling in a grand, sweet chorus, audible in 
heaven alone ; a music too beautiful for mortal 
ears, and only floating down to us from far 
away in broken waves. Sometimes the great 
swell of melody nearer us appeared to drown 
it, and we lost it, until again, faint but clear, 
it seemed to peal to us from the distance in 
answer, and by-and-by died away— miles 
and miles off. 


But now began a sound which was awful | 


in its grandeur. 
was dark, the pipes of the organ gleamed 


The arch below the gallery | 


above, and in the centre was a faint red light; | 


and when the roar and blare of a thousand 
instruments appeared concentrated in that 
darkness, Milton’s hell seemed suddenly to 
have opened its giant mouth, and one could 
fancy the great counci!-chamber, where Satan 
sat “enthroned,” was hidden behind the 
gloom and red glow. Out of pain and dis- 
cord, out of the complaints of many voices, 
out of confusion, and a dim roaring and dis- 


sonance, came a sound that took hold of 


one’s very soul. It seemed as though the 
melody and the song of praise were forced 
out of anguish, and yet with a resistless 
power—“ Even the very devils acknowledge 
Him ”—ill fitfully and irregularly, the music 
died away in broken chords. 

That is the kind of music to understand 
Milton by; nothing less grand or solemn 
can hold its own before it. 

After that, the organist seemed inclined 
to show us what the organ could do, and 
played with it as though it were a piano, a 
flute, a drum, a trumpet, or all those instru- 
ments in one, and all capable of endless 
trills,| cadences and variations; and then 
he stopped again. 

Then came an air from a very beautiful 
opera—a sad air, played with solemn chords 
and great feeling—and presently the instru- 
ment continued the accompaniment, and 
voices began to sing. ‘They were beautiful 
voices ; sometimes, indeed principally, a 


male voice alone, but from time to time a 
soprano joined it, and a soft choir in the dis- 
It was the Vox 


tance mingled in the song. 


Humana stop. But if one had not known, 
it would have been very difficult to be sure 
that no singers were concealed in the organ 
loft. Sometimes the voice was more dis- 
tinct, and then sank again, and trembled with 
feeling, till the organ took up the air; and 
sometimes the distant singers seemed to 
come nearer, and the single voice was lost 
in them. 

After that came an Alpine horn, and its 
echo—proving the wonderful capacity of the 


| Instrument to answer to the slightest touch, 


and to produce the faintest and clearest 
tones ; and then the organist gave us the 
most wonderful piece of music I ever heard. 

Human voices, and an instrument—first 
near, and then far away—were joined in a 
beautiful melody ; but every now and then, 
far off was heard a plaintive sound—often 
halt discord—which grew stronger and nearer, 
almost like the moaning and sighing of the 
wind. ‘Then the rain came, and thunder 
began to roll through the aisles of the church, 
the music became fainter and more confused, 
the rain fell in torrents, and the thunder 
rolled and roared above our heads, and 
through the arches, unt it seemed almost as 
if the old cathedral must burst and crumble 
together, in the fearful anger of the elements. 
Then in a pause the voices rose again, 
imploring mercy. Above the lashing of the 
waves, and the soughing of the wind, could 
be heard, almost as distinctly as if the words 
had been uttered, “‘ Miserere Domine ;” then 
the thunder rolled again nearer and nearer, 
until a crash seemed to shake the roof above 
our heads, the voices, crying and complain- 
ing, rose wildly, asking for pity, and gradually 
the thunder reverberated more seldom and 
more and more faintly, the wind died away, 
and the music pealed out with a chorus of 
joyful song, which ceased by degrees ; fancy 
showing us the worshippers, slowly and with 
bent heads, whispering their thanks in 
reverence, and the storm-clouds dispersing 
in the sunshine. This was the last, and as 
the chords died away, the little bell was rung 
again, and soon the cathedral, with the great 


| organ that had seemed its wonderful living, 


pulsating soul, was left to darkness and 
silence. 
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= % CHAPTER II.—A WOMAN'S RESOLUTION. 
= SADAME DE LA FAYETTE 
\. was no longer solitary; her 
2 husband had returned from 
_ America covered with glory, and, 
7 much interested in the cause of 
i independence, particularly occupied in pro- 


curing assistance for the Union from France. 
His wife associated herself with his ideas 
and plans in every way. Her tenderness 





her to follow every movement, his letters and 
his plans; always displaying a serenity that 
was encouraging, even if sometimes assumed. 
She would clasp her children to her breast, 
: and sometimes would carry them to the 
; church to obtain a blessing. Madame de 
Noailles was dearer to her than ever—her 
husband had also gone to America with 
M. de Rochambeau, and Madame de la 
Fayette saw her own husband return 
with calmness. She now got news direct 
from him, and the glory he reaped in some 
measure compensated for his enforced ab- 
sence. 





murmured the young wife—and she did all 
she could to hide her sufferings from the 
Duchess d’Ayen—‘ American affairs are 
mine now.” 





still were about to occupy the mind and to 
weigh upon the slender shoulders of the 
young wife. The American War was 
finished triumphantly, and Madame de la 


seeing her husband again, who was now 
popular even amongst those who did not 
share his opinions. She had been quite 
happy at Auvergne, at 
Chavaniac, where Madame de la Fayette 
had been born, and where she had lived | 
with her old aunt amongst a simple-minded | 
peasantry who were tenderly attached to her. | 
Madame d’Ayen had come there—all her 
daughters were married now, and their 
mother sat complacently watching the 
children assembled around her—united by 
the strongest ties of affection. M. de la 








Fayette now talked of turning farmer. 


° and her fears of being a tie upon him caused | 


“* My mother shall never see these letters,” | 


But affairs of a more troublesome nature | 


Fayette had once more the happiness of | 


the Chateau de | 


“If you like,’ he said to his wife, “we 
will remain here always; we will cultivate 
our land, we will look after the children and 
the old. people. My aunt will be happy, 
and we will thus retrieve the losses we have 
undergone by the American War.” 
| She laughed, full of contentment as she was 
| —she was so confident in his good sense that 
| she consented to make the sacrifice in view 
| of his repose there; but suddenly the 

States General called M. de la Fayette to 
| Versailles. She made no objection, saying 
| that all that was possible to do would be 
done by him. 

Her mother was not so sanguine. Her 
principles told her that justice demanded 
the repression of many abuses, the recogni- 
tion of rights; but she detested agitation. 
She feared disorders, and new ideas did not 
quickly penetrate to her prejudiced mind. 
She carried all her griefs to the throne of 
grace, and busied herself in keeping the 
family together. Sometimes she would ¢on- 
fide to Madame de Noailles her thoughts as 
follows :— 

“ Adrienne astonishes me. I used formerly 
to fear that her inequality of temperament 
would warp her good qualities, but you see 
how sweet-tempered and yet how firm she 
is, and how her activity, which we never 
previously suspected, now develops itself in 
the emancipation of the slaves, poor Protest- 
ants, and in all charitable channels, without 
ever forgetting her family ties and the claims 
| of the native poor.” 

Madame de Noailles laughed as she 
replied, “ Adrienne is like a long cloak which 
enfolds one person and which covers and 
| warms a whole nursery of children. Pauline 
may soon come to the end of her charities, 
but if it is a question of talking——.” 

Madame de la Fayette had learnt to make 
speeches. Her husband had been named 
commandant of the Paris Militia, which had 
been enrolled after the taking of the Bastille. 
She had been present at all the benedictions 
of the colours; she had kept open house, 
and men of all shades of opinion visited 
her. Her mother and sisters were alarmed, 
and would not take part in these receptions. 
Madame de Noailles herself, who shared 
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her husband’s liberal opinions, was not at 
all at ease to see M. de la Fayette so 
placed between the court and the popular 
party, employed in defending the king, and 
in restraining the passions of which he did 
not yet estimate the force. 

“Gilbert, and of course Adrienne, always 
give me the idea of people who are walking 
on the brink of a precipice,” Madame d’Ayen 
would say; “I do not know how they 
manage to escape as they do.”’ 

Madame de Montagu—little Pauline—so 
dear to Madame de la Fayette, sighed, and 
bent her head over her work. She perceived 
that M. de la Fayette had already slipped 
on the border of the precipice, when he re- 
ceived the new archbishop of Paris, and the 
priests, who had taken the oath demanded 
by the Constituent Assembly. No one knew 
where Madame de la Fayette had dined 
that day: she neither appeared at her own 
table, nor at her mother’s, nor at her sister’s 
house. ‘They shall never say that I sepa- 
rate myself from Gilbert,” she remarked, as 
she secretly ate a morsel of bread. 

King Louis XVI. was less at liberty than 
Madame de la Fayette, for he was, like her, 
tormented by religious scruples. He had 
wished to leave Paris to receive the Sacra- 
ment at Easter; Madame de la Fayette was 
animated and joyous. Her husband was in 
the streets at the head of the National Guard, 
to endeavour to protect the movements of 
the king, when the mob surged around his 
carriage. At nightfall the general entered 
his wife’s apartments. He was calm and 
resolute, but pale. 

“Tam about to resign my commission,” 
he said; “I can no longer command the 
militia ; my orders have been disobeyed, and 
I cannot pretend to be a commandant when 
my commands are disputed. ‘They may do 
as they like ; I wash my hands of it.” 

He strode into the room as he spoke. His 
wife threw her arms around his neck: “ I 
am very glad, so glad, Gilbert. I am sure 
you are right.” 

She did not enlarge upon all the distress 
she had endured, nor upon the trouble 
she had undergone. Her husband replied : 
“To-morrow they will come and ask me 
to reconsider my decision, but I will not 
answer ; I shall not be here.” 

Madame de la Fayette looked at him in 
surprise. A flash of joy illumined her face. 

“No,” she said, “ you will not be here— 
you will hide ; that will be much better. But 
who will answer the delegates ?” 








Her husband regarded her fixedly. She 
shivered, and said, ‘‘I? Do you wish me to 
answer them? What shall I say to them? 
Some of them—Santerre, for instance— 
make me afraid.” 

M. de la Fayette did not reply; he had 
resumed his walk up and down the room. 

“ Your aides-de-camp, M. de Latour-Mau- 
bourg, M. Bureau de Pusy, they are very 
young.” 

The general shrugged his shoulders. His 
wife came close to him—“TI will do all you 
wish, Gilbert. Only tell me what I shall 
have to say.” 

M. de la Fayette smiled ; he was accus- 
tomed to these little expressions of affec- 
tionate attention and devotion from his wife. 

“T will tell you what I wish,” he replied, 
“but I am pretty sure that you will say 
something else at the time. However, I 
have no doubt that it will be very well said, 
whatever it may be.” 

The general slept all that night, but 
Madame de la Fayette was engaged in prayer 
until daybreak. She was naturally disposed to 
look upon the gloomy side of things, but she 
was devoted to her husband, and determined 
to stand beside him in all circumstances, and 
to make no further reference to the pre- 
carious nature of the cause to which he 
had allied himself. 

In the early morning the deputations from 


the districts began to arrive. M. de la 
Fayette had already departed. Sometimes 


in the salon, sometimes on the steps, Xc., 
the young wife supplied reasons and an- 
swered the questions, even the threats, of 
those who wished her husband to resume the 
command of the Parisian militia. In the 
evening she was quite worn out, and was 
seated exhausted in an arm-chair, when her 
mother arrived. Rushing to the window, 
she threw it open, saying, as she kissed her 
fondly, “I beg your pardon, mother, for not 
having purified the air.” 

Mother and daughter embraced silently 
now. ‘The duchess perceived now how her 
daughter had suffered all day. During the 
evening M. de la Fayette returned. Next 
day he resumed the command of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

* * * * * * 

King Louis XVI. accepted the constitution 
they imposed upon him. The Assembly 
was dissolved; M. de la Fayette at length 
obtained his freedom. Pleasant prospects of 
rest were formed in the country. M. dela 
Fayette kept declaring that the revolution 
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was over, and that he had only to seek 
repose in Auvergne. 

“You have had worry enough to last your 
lifetime, I suspect,” he said to his wife. 

She smiled, but felt much more inclined 
to weep. Political discussions had em- 
bittered even the most united families. 
Madame de Montagu had not been able 
to visit her sister for fear of displeasing her 
father-in-law. Some months later Pauline 
emigrated with her husband, and M. de la 
Fayette quitted Chavaniac to command the 
army of the North; he pressed his wife to 
join him. But she declined, saying that the 
reports already in existence respecting him 
would be augmented by the departure of 
herself and children. 

“For people would say that you wished 
to put your family in safety while you con- 
suramated your treason. I beg your pardon, 
Gilbert, for mentioning the word. I will 
remain here with your aunt and the children. 
It would be paradise itself to be near you, 
even under a tent, but we should only 
hamper your movements.” 

Events pressed one upon another in quick 
succession ; each day brought more alarm- 
ing and more dolorous news. At length, 
on the roth of August, the Tuileries were 
attacked, and the king with his family took 
refuge in the Assembly. The defenders of 
the king were obliged to fly, and subsequently 
to emigrate. M. de Ja Fayette at last realiz- 
ing that escape was almost impossible, 
secretly quitted his camp, intending to 
embark for Amierica, but he was arrested. 
Madame de la Fayette, devoured by anxiety 
at Chavaniac, fearing to learn that he had 
been brought to Paris, where his head would 
have paid the penalty, all of a sudden was 
informed that her husband had been arrested 
by the Emperor of Austria in the name of 
the coalition. She threw herself on her 
knees in grateful prayer and thanksgiving, 
for her agony of mind had been great. 

“Your father will not be detained long,” 
she would say to her children, “and perhaps 
this arrest may really be the means of saving 
his life.” 

But her eyes were soon opened not only to 
her own danger, but to that which menaced 
her children. She sent her son to America, 
to the care of Washington, and concealed her 
daughters in the mountains. But the eldest 
escaped and rejoined her. Then the storm 
burst over the old chateau. An order went 


forth to arrest Madame de la Fayette and her 
children, and to send them to Paris. 


They 





had taken care to destroy all compromising 
documents long ere this. The commissary 
found some letters from the general, and 
confiscated them. Madame de la Fayette 
begged that copies might be made of them. 
“ They are my only consolation,” she said. 

Old Madame de Chavaniac, now infirm 
and alone, wished to accompany her niece. 
From time to time Madame de la Fayette 
would press the arm of her daughter, who 
never left her, and said, “If your father 
knew of this how anxious he would be, but 
very well satisfied with you.” 

The young girl blushed violently. She was 
ready to go to prison or the stake at such 
words of commendation, and such a look as 
she then received from her mother. But the 
day of supreme trial had not then arrived. 
Madame de la Fayette had written to Brissot, 
the representative, whom she had known in 
fcrmer days, and then to M. Roland, who 
was at that time Minister of the Interior. She 
asked to be set at liberty, so that she might 
rejoin her husband when he was set free. 
After great exertions she managed to obtain 
what she required, and returned to Chava- 
niac on parole, and on the responsibility of 
the municipal authorities. They at first 
wanted to post sentinels at her door. But 
she said, “I will withdraw my parole if you 
put a guard over,me. You may take your 
choice as to the means of security.” 

The chief of the town council then stepped 
forward and said, “If she has promised, 
I will be her security, for she is a noble 
woman.” 

The escort proceeded to Chavaniac. No 
intelligence concerning M. de la Fayette had 
reached: his wife. She had read in the 
papers that he had been transferred from one 
prison to another, and all her efforts were 
directed to obtain his release. She had 
written to the Duke of Brunswick, to the 
King of Prussia, and to the Princess of 
Orange. She only valued the liberty she had 
gained in so far as it held out to her a hope 
of rejoining her husband, and she was fully 
occupied in protecting his property against 
confiscation. 

“These things all belong to the creditors 
of M. de la Fayette, and we must respect 
their rights,” she would say, “and I must see 
them satisfied ere I hasten whither my heart 
calls me.” 

“Such sentiments are worthy of you, 
citoyenne,” said the representative of the 
municipality of Brionde. 

“T do not care to krow whether they are 
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worthy of me,” she replied, “I only wish to | 
feel that they are worthy of Az.” 

Formerly in writing to Brissot she had 
signed herself by the two names she was 
proud to bear—‘“ Noailles la Fayette.” 

Now her words were not less dignified, | 
but she did now shelter herself behind | 
the traditions of her family. Ata time when | 
many women were seeking to divorce them- 
selves, and thus striving to save something 
for their children, she was only anxious to 
be known as the wife of La Fayette. 

She had received two letters from her 
husband, who was then in prison at Magde- 
burg. Her joy was so intense that, mingling 
with tears, it affrighted her children. 

She thought she had fully assured the 
safety of Madame de Chavaniac. Money 
matters had been arranged. Every day news 
became more alarming. The king was dead, 
the prisons gave up friends and relations 
of Madame de la Fayette. 
aware that her mother and _ her sister, 
Madame de Noailles, were among the 
prisoners. ‘They were, however, transferred 
to the Luxembourg. 

The tutor of George de la Fayette had 
failed in his attempt to convey him out of 
France: he had returned to Chavaniac. 
Madame de la Fayette was there surrounded 
by her children, She was one day reading to | 
them and her aunt, and of all the party she | 
herself only knew that her arrest was immi- 
nent. Her eldest daughter suspected that ! 
something of the sort was pending, for her 
mother had let fall a few words which the girl 
had picked up, and which had almost revealed | 
the secret. She had made up her mind that | 
nothing should separate her from her mother. 
The children were all listening intently to 
their mother’s calm, grave voice, when sud- 
denly came a knocking at the door. Madame 
de la Fayette finished the sentence, and then | 
clusing the book, said, “‘ My children—aunt | 
dear—lI believe they have come to arrest me!” 

The soldiers were already in the courtyard. | 

All the hopes and anticipations of the past | 
few days were now overthrown. All present) 
knew what the danger was, but the bitter| 
thoughts of separation supplanted all else. | 
Madame de la Fayette embraced her children | 
and her aunt, and when at length the im- 
patient gendarmes dragged her away to the | 
carriage, she found her daughter already 
seated in it. 

“Do they forbid children to accompany 
their mother?” she asked; and _ being 





She was not yet | 


“T am sixteen, and the law can reach me 
also.” 

They were obliged to convey her to 
Brionde. The authorities, however, refused 


'to permit her to accompany her mother be- 


yond that. 

Meanwhile the other children remained 
in a state of consternation at Chavaniac, 
entirely occupied with the desire to see their 
mother again, and with speculations as to 
when they might visit her. She herself was 
imprisoned with the dourgeoises of the neigh- 
bourhood. She tended the sick, washed the 
linen, and did the cooking. 

“Heaven has sent an angel to comfort 
us,” said a baker’s wife, who still preserved 
her religious feelings in captivity. 

She had prayers twice a day in that warm, 
close prison. The first time little Virginie 
visited her mother she recoiled from the 
door. 

“How can you possibly live here, mamma?” 
she exclaimed. Madame de la Fayette took 
the child in her arms, and in a low tone told 
her to be quiet. 

“Can you tell me how grandmother and 
auntie are?” she whispered: and when the 
child nodded, she continued, ‘*‘ How should 
I venture to complain while thinking of 
them ?” 

Virginie said no more, but wept bitterly 
when she returned to Chavaniac. Next 
morning her sister found her in a corner of 
the stable. “It is the place most like mamma’s 
room,” said the little girl. 

Some days later the three children were 
permitted to see their mother. Anastasia 
was sadly grieved that she was not permitted 
to remain, and her despair was a great trial 
to her mother. 

“Can God permit such a separation ?” she 
exclaimed. 

A hand was placed upon her mouth. 

“God often separates them Himself,” 
whispered a woman to Madame de la Fayette. 
“My little Henriette went to sleep—an 
eternal sleep—in my arms.” 

“Oh, mother, mother, kill me, but do not 
let them separate us !” cried the girl, falling 
upon her knees. 

But all entreaties were useless. Madame 
de la Fayette rose, and with maternal autho- 
rity forbade Anastasia to give way so. The 
sobs ceased, the child still knelt before her 
mother with no other thought but to obey, 
Once more her mother embraced her affec.- 
tionately, and then beckoning to her son’s 


answered in the affirmative she continued, | tutor, a faithful friend, who had come with 
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the child from Paris, she said, ‘‘ Let us finish | had heen confided to the care of old and 
this interview,” and the profound sorrow of | devoted servants. 

her tone fully denoted the excess of her “They have seen their mother once again. 
sufferings. They have bidden her adieu. How happy 
_ A few minutes afterwards the carriage | they ought to be! Will Heaven grant me a 
rolled away, carrying the three children who | like boon ?.” 





, —PR PLR — ‘ 
a My Beacon Ligut. . 4 
\ N the ocean wave my lot is:cast, 

From early morn till night; 
“> But when the day is almost past 


I hail my beacon light, 
And steer my bark across the sea, i 


+ 


Where I know my true love waits for me. 


For with a smile she laughing said, 
“ Dear, should your watch prove vain ; 
The love that lives for thee is dead, 
And will not rise again. 
This star that shines across the sea 
Is a token of my truth to thee.” 


So when the sunset died away 
In the azure heaven above, 
Across the ocean’s breast there lay 
The star of my true love, 
The only light that gleam’d for me, 
Where’er my wandering steps might be. 
But once I sail’d to a distant land, 
Bound for a distant shore ; 
When I came back my true love’s hand 
Would be mine for evermore. 
So with joyous heart across the sea » 
I saw the star still shine for me. 
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I felt the summer air opprest, 
As dark clouds gather’d overhead ; 
But the storm burst loudly in my breast 
When I found my true love dead. 
Fair and pale, with a smile for me, 
A welcome home from the restless sea. 


% And the light still gleam’d in the window pane, 
For she whisper’d, with a sigh, 
** Mother, he must not watch in vain, 
My love can never die. 
I shall wait for him, beyond the sea, 
In the haven of rest, where I would be.” 


So now when the shades are gath’ring fast 
In the quiet heaven above, 
I watch when day is almost past 
For the star of my true love, 
To guide me o’er life’s stormy sea, 
Where I know my darling waits for me. ie 
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JHE “Art or PALKING. 


By Witttam J. Lacey. 


ty Y voices and homilies, by ques- 
tions and answers, by narratives 






and invectives, by counsel and 
reproof, by praises and hymns, 
by prayers and glorifications, we 
serve God’s glory and the necessities of men ; 
and by the tongue our tables are made to 
differ from mangers, our cities from deserts, 
our churches from herds of beasts and flocks 
of sheep.” : 
Thus far Jeremy Taylor. And the quaint 
old divine might have added that largely by 
the cultured use of the tongue is one man’s 
popularity rendered greater than his neigh- 
bours, he himself being an instance to wit. 





In the matter of talking it is undeniable— | 


it has indeed passed into a proverb—that the 
average Englishman compares badly with his 
rival across the Channel. There are people 
who will shrug their shoulders at affronted 
national pride, and tell you that they never 
knew the charm of easy, graceful, sparkling 


conversation until they found it in a Parisian | 


salon. Some exaggeration there may be in 
the statement, and it is, of course, possible 
to meet it with a somewhat uncomplimentary 
personal retort, but all the same, and as every 
observer knows, it has at its base a wide 
substratum of truth. 
For thedefence it has been urged (plausibly 
enough) that all over the world, wherever the 


printing press has penetrated, the “art of | 
conversation,” in the old-fashioned sense of | 


the term, is slowly dying out. The spread 
of intelligence, learning, new ideas, by the 
silent but potent mediums of books, maga- 
zines, and daily papers is said to have super- 
seded’ the more delicate friction of social 
intercourse. 


some an acquirement as that of correct and 


agreeable talking. From this species of | 


argument one might come to think that man | 
read and wrote by nature and used his | 
tongue only by laborious training in the | 
schools. It is not so; and as I shall by-and- | 
by try to show, the growth and wide diffusion | 
of literature should really be an aid and not a | 
foe to the art of talking. 


Socially, the possessor of brilliant con- | 


versational powers is sure to make his mark ; | 


and the homage of attention and considera, 
tion amongst one’s fellows. is still so common 


Besides, the age is a fast age, | 


no time to cultivate so trouble- | Ve al 2 yu 
— oo | “To rejoice with them that do rejoice and 


| a determined and repeated effort not merely 


and so legitimate an ambition that a few care- 
fully planned hints on the best attainment 
thereof may, perhaps, be deemed not un- 
worthy of notice. 

Good talking, like most other achieve- 
ments of any value, may be said to have its 
positive and also its negative side. There 
are traits of character and particular phases 
of life to be sedulously cultivated; there are 
pitfalls by the way to be carefully avoided. 
Let us deal with some half-dozen of either 
class in turn. 

First in the list of requisites, I make bold 
to say, comes the power of sympathy. And 


| here is the great bulwark of those who declare 


that the thoroughly agreeable talker is born 
—not made. It is impossible to deny that 
the possession of sympathy and the power of 
exhibiting and utilizing it in the current work 
of the world is not one and the same thing. 
There are many rugged natures in our midst 
which nothing less than acatastrophe, anerup- 
tion of the lava flow of passion or grief, can 
bring into warm, vital harmony with even 
kindred spirits. The gold may be there in a 
bewildering abundance, but it is hidden 
under the soil, and to reach it shafts must be 
sunk, time consumed, exhausting toil endured. 
There are others whose sympathy is to be 
found on the surface by any seeker, and at 
well-nigh every time, upon whose hearts 
—to carry on our simile—the gold is spread 
so palpably and so profusely as to induce 
suspicions of its being only gilt. But the 
man who evinces a genuine desire in con- 
versation to please fairly and uprightly, and 


| to be pleased himself ; who can offer interest 


of mind as well as a listening ear to his 
acquaintances ; who is ready, in an uncon- 
ventional rendering of the Pauline injunction, 


weep with them that weep;” that man 
(whom the cynic will say is a vara avis 
indeed) possesses one of the fundamental 
qualities of the successful conversationalist. 
Real social sympathy may, to some extent, 
be a boon bestowed of nature, but I am 
decidedly of opinion that it may also be 
advantageously cultivated by those who have 
no special permission to be considered as 
that lady’s profégés.. A little more frequent 
putting, of Number One in the second place, 
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to endure, but to enjoy society, a few lessons 
in patience and forbearance will do wonders. 

The next weapon in the armoury of the 
good talker may be labelled tact. This again, 
too often, is considered altogether the gift 
of Providence. Certainly there are people 
who contrive to siy the right thing in the 
right place, and what is of equal, or even of 
greater, importance, who refrain from saying 
the wrong thing in the wrong place, by a kind 
ofintuition. But in many cases what is taken 
by the superficial examiner as accident, or 
grace of the untrained mind, would, on 
analysis, be found to be the result of a keen, 
careful observation and a ripe experience. 
It is natural in simple truth. It is the logical 
effect of the working of easily comprehensible 
forces. It may be followed, understood, 
imitated. The old fable of ‘ Eyes and no 
eyes,” has a myriad of applications, and not 
the least pointed is to the would-be star of the 
social firmament. An unobtrusive study of 
one's audience in character, in taste, in brain 
power, will lead by a sure and safe road to 
tact in conversation. Here, as elsewhere, 
observation and practice will give success ; 
lack of pains will bring about failure. 

It may seem a truism to say that in every 
social circle there will be found a great differ- 
ence in intellects ; but a special consideration 
of that fact is also necessary to the lady or 
gentleman who would acquire true tact in 
talking. Some very able thinkers and 
workers have shone with a greatly diminished 
lustre around the dinner table, or in the 
friendly drawing room, because of an inability 
(so to speak) to divide their talk. It is as 
though they went shopping for trivial articles 
with plenty of gold in the lump, but with no} 
small change ; a condition of things uncom- 
fortable to both dealer and __ purchaser. 
Others are hard to “ get on with,” because of 
a peculiar narrowness. In a highly-educated 
assembly these will be chiefly those worthies 
who are known as “ hobby-riders.” Within 
certain limits they are prepared, like the 
Duke of Wellington’s army, “ to go anywhere 
and to do anything;” but in a strange 
domain, confronted with unusual problems, 
they are awkwardness itself. A determined 
entertainer must make allowance for these 
divergencies. ‘To humour particular idiosyn- 
crasies, and at the same time to preserve the 
general harmony and freedom, will prove one 
of the greatest possible tests of his tact. If 
I were not trying to deal with a practical 
subject in a practical way, I should recom- 
mend to the uninitiated reader a course of 


| 





mental gymnastics to brace his powers for 
this ordeal. As it is, I say simply be wary, 
patient, and careful to make your remarks 
fitted to the particular case of the particular 
listener. 

In the front rank of qualities to be valued 
—and a quality whose consideration grows 
naturally out of the one just dismissed—is 
individuality. Nothing is more insipid, or 
bores one quicker, than an acquaintance who 
has no character of hisorherowo. The jelly 
fish, for aught I know, may be as popular a 
denizen of the deep as any other, but assuredly 
the man or woman who resembles it in having 
no strongly-marked traits of personal cha- 
racter is not the one either the reader or 
the writer would choose for a companion. 
Therefore, in trimming his sails to each 
changing wind, the really good talker will be 
heedful to avoid the danger of indiscriminate 
and thoughtless assent. He will in no wise 
escape the Scylla of discord to fall on the 
Charybdis of sycophancy. A courteous dis 
sent will offend no one ; a too eager agree 
ment may raise suspicions of insincerity, and 
this will be tenfold worse. 

Only in the conversation of a person of 
well-defined individuality will ever be found 
that rarest and most inimitable gift of all—a 
soft and genial humour. I will admit at once 
that nature is supreme here. Wit, of a sort, 








may conceivably be forced, on the well- 
accredited hot-house system, but the humour 
which is as free, as pure, as sweet as nature’s 
own sunshine—never! You and I, my 





reader, would give half our kingdom to 
possess it, but if our a/ma mater has ruled 
otherwise we never shall. It is astonishing 
how rare real humour is. The editor of one 
of our oldest and best-known magazines 
declared not long since, that in all his extended 
career (far beyond the normal length), the 
contributor with this gift in any abundance 
came only at wide and fitful intervals, and 
any one with a large circle of friends will 
know how exceedingly few and far between 
are the talkers who can always be depended 
upon to raise a smile around them of the 
right kind. If in any reader this talent is 
lying unused, hidden in a napkin, the earnest 
but unostentatious cultivation of his or her 
own individuality wili be the surest way to 
reveal the fact. 

Self-possession is another requisite of a 
happy talker. Some people find it hard 
to understand how Brown, with not a 
tithe of Robinson’s wit or learning, or 
practical good sense in the graver affairs of 
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THE ART O 
life, should be at a premium in the conver- 
sation market, while his rival, unless taken in 
hand by some friend with tact, is apt either 
to take the position of a “ wall-flower,” or to 
commit blunders which lower him many 
degrees in the estimation of the casual ac- 
quaintance. The reason is simple. As a 
satirical observer once put it, Brown places 
all his wares in the shop window (what cares 
he if the centres of his showcases are as 
hollow as the confectioner’s ?) and stands 
behind his counter, waiting custom ; while 
Robinson has to hurry away to his storeroom 
for every article required, and comes back 
hot, and flurried, and out of breath, and, not 
seldom, with the wrong thing. 





full and easy command of himself, and wins | correct general knowledge. 


advantage accordingly.. The other, in the 
common phrase, “loses his head,” and 


flounders into a veritable slough of despond. | fauna of some particular valley. 
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saic rule. He needs knowledge, culture or 
mind, breadth of thought. Who will say 
that the printing press is not his chief ally 
in the attainment of these things ? 

| Aman may have as much grace, natural 
aptitude, even humour, as you choose to 
|imagine ; but lacking information it is quite 
|out of the question for him to shine as a 
italker. Sydney Smith himself, if he had 
/read and studied nothing, would have been 
ivoted a bore—howbeit an eccentric one 
‘by any gentleman who had the ill-luck to 
}come into close quarters with him. To win 
high rank in the art of conversation it is not 
profound learning in any one branch of 





The one has | study that is required so much as a wide and 


With this aim it 
will not suffice, metaphorically speaking, to 
| be thoroughly acquainted with the flora and 
On the 


Advice upon this point may best be given by | contrary, the vast horizon must be scanned 


. . . - . | < 
harking back upon our starting idea of social| and facts gleaned from every province. In 


sympathy. Paradox as it may sound, a person | 
who sighs for self-possession had need to cul- | 
tivate self-forgetfulness. It is the ego which | 
gets in the nervous individual’s path, and | 
continually causes disaster. To be always 
estimating what other people will think of 
your sayings, instead of doing your best to 
please them, and then leaving the matter, is 
a sure training for talking badly, as well as/| 
being a constant cause of fear and worry. A 
fellow-feeling that shall carry the speaker out 
of himself, and identify him, for the moment 
at least, with his friends’ own tastes and the 
subject in hand, is the best cure in the world 
for nervousness in the social circle. These 
remarks may be applied likewise to a species | 
of talking which, although outside the limits 
of conversation, in the strict sense, is yet of 
great importance to an immense number of| 
people. I mean the impromptu speeches 
which are often called for at public banquets, | 
and on even more trying occasions. It is 
really painful sometimes to witness the 
tremors, and listen to the disjointed ejacu-| 
lations of the gentleman “ unaccustomed to 
public speaking.” At such times let the 
novice think first, and in the next place, and 
altogether, of his subiect. Let self and) 


religion, in politics, in social economy, the 
good talker will know what is going on, 
what movements are troubling men’s minds. 
He will not shrink from the consideration of 


|an awkward problem on the ground that he 


is quite ignorant of its existence, that that 
question is outside of his orbit. Never to be 


‘caught dozing here will testify alike to much 


aptness, to great diligence, and to a real 
power of transferring interest ; all qualities of 
great value to our suppositionary student. 
A familiarity with the best standard authors 
should also be striven for ; an exact quotation 
at the proper time will often lend genuine 
elegance to a narrative or anargument. With 
regard to this point it is probable that an apt 
line from some poet has more than once 
saved an after-dinner orator from a lament- 
able break-down. Such an_ interpolation 
has given the listeners an impression of 
good taste, and at the same time has afforded 
the speaker a chance to collect his thoughts. 
Here is a simple hint I would earnestly 
commend to all whom it may concern. 
Lastly, on our brief table of qualities to 
be cultivated stands receptiveness. In the 
words of the preacher, “there is a time to 
keep silence,” as well as “a time to speak.” 


audience be -alike relegated to a station in|A thoroughly good conversationalist will 
the background, and then, if the speaker has| know when to listen. Few people are greater 
any ability at all, it is probable both self and | nuisances than those who, in a mixed assem- 
audience will be fairly pleased. | blage, insist on engrossing everybody’s atten- 

But it is impossible—especially under the|tion and time. To be buttonholed by an 
onerous conditions of modern life—to start| individual who is fully assured that he 
in any business without capital, and the good | himself possesses an endless flow of infor- 
conversationalist is no exception to the pro-|mation and wisdom, and that it 1s your 
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business to sit at his feet and learn, is not a 
pleasant experience. Talkers who “cram” 
for a soirée, as if for a competitive examina- 
tion ; who get themselves up for exhibition, 
and plainly expect their acquaintances to be 
silent while they alone teach, may possibly 
be looked upon as social prodigies, but are 
scarcely sought for, and will never be 
favourites while the world lasts. Let it be 
remembered that lecturing is not talking, 
that a man may win deserved plaudits in a 
debating society by oratory which is quite 
unfit for the more graceful lists of the social 
circle. A clever talker will draw out his 
audience as well as reveal the treasures of 
hisown mind. To inspire others, to suggest 
topics, to listen to all in turn, to speak at 
the proper times, avd then only,—these are 
the modest qualifications which are of more 
effect than wealth or title in placing either 
man or woman on a pinnacle of social 
eminence.’ 

With so much to strive for, what, in the 
second section of our subject, is to be 
avoided ? 

First, I beg leave to submit, what is known 
as very small talk—gossip. There is no 
reason why half the conversation we hear 
and engage in should be so empty as rumour, 
and undoubtedly our own observation, de- 
clares it to be. Words, words, nothing but 
words, must over and over again be the 
cry of the unsatisfied soul. Too frequently 
our talk, when not ill-natured, is practically 
meaningless. The genial “ Professor at the 
Breakfast Table” is so ungallant as to hint 
that ladies are the chief offenders here. He 
quotes a story about two Chinese gentle- 
men, who contrive to keep up a lengthy 
conversation without a single word of any 
value on either side, and adds, “The best 
Chinese talkers I know are some pretty 
women whom I meet from time to time. 
Pleasant, airy, complimentary, the little flakes 
of flattery glimmering in their talk like the 
bits of gold leaf in eau-de-vie de Dantzic... . 
they turn air into syllables so gracefully, that 
we find meaning for the music they make 
as we find faces in the coals, and fairy 
palaces in the clouds.” For myself, if this 
is to be a test-point between the rival in- 
telligence of the sexes, I am not at all 
sure which would win. Certain I am, that 
in one and all of us there is a great room 
for improvement. A literal reading of the 
Biblical condemnation of idle words might 
be of exceeding service. 

Linked with the question of puerile talk 





is that of slang and vulgar exaggeration. 
No words of mine can express the harm done 
to the much-tried art of conversation by 
these insidious foes. How it grates upon 
one of the older generation’s ears to hear, 
on entering a room, a pair of spectacles 
denominated “ gig-lamps” by some brilliant 
young cadet, or to hear a ball or entertain- 
ment called ‘awfully jolly” by some fair 
maiden! It is not the working classes who 
are the greatest sinners in the matter of con- 
versational slang. The abasement of our 
intellectual currency has penetrated into far 
higher quarters. The slang of the gipsy 
and outcast is pardonable, sometimes gro- 
tesquely impressive; but the slang of those 
who call themselves ladies and gentlemen, 
of the educated members of society, is false 
in its origin and detestable in its effects. This 
is not the place to do more than offer a 
brief protest—in the interests of the good 
talker—against a habit which if persisted in 
will sap the very foundations of classic 
English. But that protest must be made with 
all the force a good cause gives. 

While upon the subject of style let me re- 
mark that clearness of enunciation and correct 
emphasis are points which add greatly to the 
charm of even the most insignificant sentences. 
A little attention even to the simpler rudi- 
ments of elocution will not be thrown away. 

To proceed. ‘The conversationalist who 
wishes for success must avoid the use of 
trite and hackneyed subjects. ‘The weather 
has done duty in so many sarcasms 
launched against the Englishman’s “ one 
resource,” that I am loth to mention it. 
Yet, at risk of being considered trite myself, 
I will urge every reader to escape at any cost 
from the quagmire of meteorological ques- 
tion and reply in which so many people help- 
lessly flounder. If the choice of'a topic for a 
friendly discussion comes your way, try to 
light on one that shall be fairly novel as well 
possess interest for the general company or 
particular acquaintance. On the other hand, 
shun pedantry. Of all the talking bores one 
meets in society the man who wanders on, in 
an even, self-confident tone, into regions 
where no one cares to follow him is surely 
the worst. What an air of intense weariness 
will come over the face of a friend whom 
courtesy has effectually chained to one of 
these worthies. Good breeding forbids 
flight ; the talker in nine cases out of ten is 
naturally obtuse, and there’ is nothing for it 
but endurance @ /a Job. To be able to con- 
vey recondite pieces of information to the 
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minds of the less cultured without seeming |of his own he will be heedful not wantonly 
to fall into this error, to instruct while the | to offend the same quality in other people. 


listener thinks he or she is being only amused, 
is one of the niceties of first-rate talking. It 
is a skill only to be got by practice. 

Another blunder to be avoided is that of | 
affectation. This is of almost as many kinds | 
as there are speakers; but in any shape it is | 
an enemy to success. Some people, wishing 
to make a parade of their sincerity, wear on | 
every occasion a garb which is very like 
incivility. As Cornwall tells Kent in Xing | 
Lear, they— 

** Having been praised for bluntness (do) affect 
A saucy roughness.” 
Neither that nor the affectation of a com- 
plaisance which is not felt will be found in the 
model talker. 

Only one degree less common, I fear, is 
the fault of dogmatism. It is a great thing 
to be mentally sure of the soundness of one’s 
own positions; but to force this assurance 
on a casual acquaintance, to bear down oppo- 
sition with an assumption of semi-infallible 
authority, is really an offence against the 
common code of politeness, and should be 
treated accordingly. Even the humblest of 
us has an objection to having his doubts 
summarily dismissed, and his opinion treated 
as of no account except as a foil to that of 
greater wisdom. The model friend we have 
been sketching so long will treat an adversary 
with due deference. Possessing self-respect 





Perhaps the mildest form this foible takes is 
a tendency to heavy prosing; such a tendency 
as Charles Lamb rebuked in Coleridge, when, 
on the latter remarking that he thought Lamb 
had heard him preach, the wit answered, 


'*T n—n—never heard you do anything 
| else.” 


The last in this list of warnings touches a 


| delicate point, and had best be spoken with 


“bated breath.” It is against self-obtrusion. 
To obtain recognition for one’s individuality 
it is not necessary to be always pressing 


‘to the front in the great crowd of talkers. 


Quietness is not necessarily dulness, and 
the power of self-restraint is worth cultivating 
side by side with the ability to respond to all 
legitimate demands. 

In conclusion, it is sincerely to be hoped 
that in this day of revivals—national, artistic, 
religious—the art of conversation will find 
new and enthusiastic followers, and the re- 
proach of taciturnity, by-and-by, be lifted from 
the inhabitants of these islands. Let the long 
night of gossip, chat about dress, the retailing 
of very stnall talk indeed, come to an end, 
and the dawn of a brighter social era rise 
upon us. To that aim these jottings have 
been written ; and if, even in the slightest 
degree, they prove of use—spur but one 
reader forward—the writer, at least, will 
be very glad. 








Fue Biste Society at Home. 


J ITY years ago, an English clergy- 
man was sent by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society to further 
the work of Scripture distribution 
on the Continent. The district, 
assigned him was extensive: from Lake Con- 
stance to the Black Sea, from the Baltic to 
the Adriatic, including Germany, Austria, 
Bavaria, Poland, and as much of Eastern and 
Southern Europe as he could undertake. 
One evening lately a great company was 
gathered in the London home of that Great 
Society, to hear something of the results 
of this effort. It happened that three of 
her agents from foreign lands were in 
England, and surely, as Lord Shaftesbury 
observed that evening, a better use could 





hardly be made of the noble building in 
which we were assembled than the welcoming 
there of these veteran soldiers in the jubilee 
year of the Bible Society’s continental 
campaign. 

The house was beautifully decorated with 
flowers, and all its apartments were thrown 
open to the guests: in the warehouse on the 
ground-floor might be seen the bound stock 
of Scriptures, and the process of printing in 
raised type for the blind; close by was the 
refreshment room. One special point of in- 
terest was the exhibition of ancient and rare 
versions of the Bible: including a Hebrew 
parchment roll 400 years old. In the great 
library upstairs where we gradually all 
assembled, and which was lined with Bibles 
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in every tongue, we listened to some most in-| sowing was the work of our faithful col- 
teresting accounts of the sowing of that] porteurs. 
precious seed in foreign lands. From Mr. Palmer Davies, who for twenty- 
““T have seen many beginnings in this| four years has superintended the Bible So- 
great work,” said Mr. Millard, from Vienna, | ciety’s work in Germany and Switzerland, we 
who has spent thirty-four years in the service | had a cheering report: 325,000 Bibles were 
abroad of the Bible Society. “I remember] distributed last year in those countries, and 
the beginning of Bible colportage. That | the sale receipts amounted to £13,000. At 
was at Cologne in 1847. We had to start|least a million copies of Scripture have been 
our two colporteurs as commercial travellers. given or sold to Roman Catholics in Ger- 
This branch of our work has grown, till now many, and many thousands to Jews. Blessed 
we have sixty colporteurs in Austria, the same results have already appeared. Twenty-five 
number in Germany and in France, many in | years ago there were in Berlin but three 
Italy, Spain, Belgium, and Holland. ‘These ministers of religion who taught the doctrines 
agents are excluded from Russia, but we of the divinity of Christ and justification by 
were led by God’s providence to prepare a/ faith: now such teaching in the churches is 
Russian translation of the Scriptures, just general. There are fifty Sunday Schools and 


ibefore the Russo-Turkish war: during which a thriving evangelical city mission in Berlin, 


we had opportunities of distributing the| where a few years ago such Christian works 
Bibles widely among the Russian troops, were unknown. 
who eagerly received them, and about thirty) Well might there be a jubilant tone at that 
thousand soldiers went back as colporteurs| jubilee gathering. Some discouragements 
of the Word of God to their own country.” | there have been; the Bible colporteurs are 
Then we heard from M. Gustave Monod of now expelled from Moravia and the Tyrol ; 
most successful efforts in France, where, last, while Bosnia, left open to them by Turkey, 
year, 153,000 copies of the Scriptures were cir-|is now closed to them by Austria. More- 
culated ; this work began with a grant of £30) over, as we remember the world’s population 
from the Bible Society to the good pastor|of 1,200,000,000, we are fain to confess 
Oberlin, who for fourteen years laboured | “ there remaineth yet very much land to be 
alone in the cause of Bible distribution in his| possessed.” But as we heard these records 
own land. There are now two French Bible | of blessing already given, and heard of the 
Societies, but their labours are confined to| 5,000 copies of the Word of Life daily issued 
the Protestants in France, and her twenty-five | from the Bible warehouse beneath us, till 
millions of Roman Catholics are only reached now 88,000,000 copies, in every spoken lan- 
by our Society. Many are the visible results| guage, have gone forth—well might we thank 


-of our work among these: there is many a|God and take courage; well might our 


village in France, where now may be found a, honoured president, Lord Shaftesbury, point 
little Protestant church, and where, if you|to the remarkable facts that in the past 
ask how this came to pass, you learn that in difficulties of the Bible Society no irretrievable 
years gone by, the villagers bought from our mistake had been made, and that she had 
colporteur a copy of the Bible, and were! been blessed in all her agencies with an 
stirred by what they read therein to inquiry | unfailing supply of Christian men, strong in 
concerning the truth of God ; while there can faith and sound in judgment—as manifest 
be no doubt that the speedy and marvellous tokens of the good hand of our God upon 
success of such labours in France as Mr. her. ; 

McAIl’s is the reaping of a harvest whose A. J. TURNER. 
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IN THE GLADE. 
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e UMMER sunlight lingers yet, 
SBS) Over woodland, vale, and plain, 
Though the seal of autumn set 
Here and there a crimson stain ; 
Soft the mossy bank is spread 
Where the shadows come and go, 


| 


\ 


ows. he 


"Mid the foliage overhead, 
On the silent pool below. 






All around the freshening breeze 
Wanders through the pleasant hours, 
Sways the branches of the trees, 








Stirs the petals of the flowers, 






Kisses every drooping leaf, 






Murmurs o’er the murmuring rill, 






Sighs o’er every gather’d sheaf, 
Sweeps across the distant hill. 







Still, amid the woodland aisles, 
Trills the songbird, hums the bee ; 

Beauty lives where Nature smiles, 
Fair and radiant, fresh and free. 








Weary heart, forget thy care, 
Troubled soul, no more despond ; 







If the scene be here so fair, 
What must be the far Beyond ? 







STANSBY. 
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“As GoLp IN 


THE }f'URNACE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN ENGLEHEART’S WIFE.” 


CHAPTER VII.—REUNITED. 





yy S long as she lived that journey 
with the grandfather of the miss- 
<4 ing child, undertaken for the 
\e purpose of restoring her to him, 

stood out clearly in Margaret’s 

mind as one of the strangest events in an 
eventful life, and one that served to mark a 
turning-point in her existence. Light was 


beginning to break through the heavy clouds | 
which had hidden heaven from herviewso long | 
With the sorrow for the wrong com- | 
mitted, and the doubt and anxiety that her | 


at last. 


own act had cast over the future, there mingled 
a strange new feeling of peace and rest. ‘The 
sin that had kept her so far aloof from God 
had been removed, at what amount of suffering 


to herself no other human being could under- | 
stand, for Margaret was naturally a proud | 
woman, one to whom humiliation and expo- | 


sure gave exquisite pain, and were things to 
be deeply dreaded. She was free to seek for- 
giveness and strength where alone they are 
to be found, and the newly restored privilege 
was far more real and precious to her now 
than it had been in those earlier days when 
her mind was so completely engrossed by dis- 
content and ambition. 

Whilst they were crossing the Channel 
Mr. Harphrey left his companion to herself 
as much as possible, from motives of delicacy 
and consideration. He felt that his presence 
must be both irksome and embarrassing to 
her, and on this account he contrived that 
she should see but little of him during the 
short voyage. 

The water was unusually rough that day, 
but. Margaret, who was a good sailor, re- 
mained on deck, preferring it to the closeness 
of the cabin below. She was leaning against 


the side of the vessel, gazing away over the | 


sea, with anxious, thoughtful eyes, when a 
hand was laid upon hers, and a voice, with a 
musical foreign accent, said to her in English, 
“You look unhappy. Are you ill? Is 
there anything that I can do for you?” 

Margaret looked round to see a Sister of 
Mercy, whom she had previously noticed 
moving quietly about among the less fortunate 
passengers who had succumbed to ma/ 
de mer, rendering them little kindly ser- 
vices, standing by her side.” 


| She was a middle-aged woman with a very 

plain face ; but the beautiful soul within, like 

a costly gem in a rude setting, shone through 

and lit it up with a loveliness not of earth, 
| whilst a look of almost perfect tenderness and 
peace rested upon it, as of one who, having 
nothing more in common with the world, 
| lived in it only to help and benefit others. 
“T am not ill, ma sur,” Margaret re- 
| plied, with a faint smile, “although I may 
not, perhaps, be very happy. You can do 
nothing for me.” 

But the Sister did not move away ; there 
was something in the tall, fair, sad-eyed 
| woman’s voice and manner that attracted her 
pity and interest in an unusual degree. 

“In many cases,” she remarked, “it is 
worse to be unhappy than to be ill, and my 
duty often brings me in contact with those 
who are both.” 

Margaret began to regard the speaker with 
'a little languid attention. Here was a 
woman who had given herself up completely 
to do good to others. Could any one 
possibly renounce all life and joys, all the 
good and precious things of this world, that 
were still so valuable in her sight, and 
yet feel some pleasure in living? she 
wondered. 

“Are you happy yourself in your solitary, 
self-denying life?” she inquired abruptly. 
“Do you never long to be back in the world 
again, sharing its pleasures? Perhaps you 
have known but little of them though.” 

The Sister smiled. 

“‘T have not always been what I am now,” 
she replied. “ I have known what it is to 
have my own individual joys and sorrows as 
well as you. A good man once made me 
his wife, a little child has nestled in my 
bosom and called me ‘mother.’ My dear 
ones have been taken home before me, and 
| I am left to work and wait below. But, 
in spite of this, I am very happy now, as 
happy as I have been at any time during 
my life.” 

“ How can this be?” Margaret: inquired 
doubtfully. ‘‘ You have lost so much, there 
can be nothing left in the world for you 
beyond memories and regrets.” 

“* Perhaps not,” replied the Sister quietly ; 
“for the real happiness lives above, and 
its shadow only is reflected upon this earth 
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of ours. That is the reason why we so 
often seek after it and strive to grasp it 
without success. The fleeting shadow 
mocks our efforts, and slips through our 
fingers, when we think that we have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a firm hold upon it. It 
is only when we begin to look upwards, and go 
a little out of self, that we learn where the 
reality is to be found.” 

“How long have you known this?” said 
Margaret. “ Did you not shrink a little from 
the suffering that must inevitably precede the 
knowledge ?” 

“T learnt something of it even whilst my 
dear ones were still with me,” was the re- 
joinder ; “and it grew yet plainer when I had 
lost them. If the suffering was sharp, and 
the discipline severe, the after-joy was great 
in proportion.” 

The invalid whom the Sister was in charge 
of called her away at this moment, and Mar- 
garet saw no more of her during the voyage. 











in his mind. Some idea of what Margaret 
must have suffered ere she formed the resolve 
to sacrifice fortune and position, and to 
brave her husband’s anget, rather than allow 
the child to die, and of the strong capacity 
for good ‘that must still exist in any nature 
capable of forming such a resolve, became 
apparent to him by degrees. If she had 
sinned deeply she had done all in her power 
to atone for that sin ere it was too late, and 
Mr. Harphrey began to regard his once hated 
companion with feelings akin to pity and 
respect. 

It was evening when their travelling car- 
riage stopped at the door of Jeanne Krebs’ 
cottage. The little peasant woman was 
standing on the threshold, feeding her fowls, 
and her reply to Margaret’s anxious inquiry 
as to whether Agnes were any worse proved 
to be a reassuring one. 

“Very little change of any sort has taken 
place since I sent the letter to madam,” she 


But the words she had spoken sunk deeply | said, with a shake of her head, ‘but the 


into the heart of the self-wearied woman, 
who was only just dimly beginning to reach 
up towards the purer atmosphere in which 
her serene, helpful life was passed. 





doctor says she is slowly sinking. Ah, if we 
could but save her! I shall feel so lonely 
when she is gone; she has become to me 
even as my own child. It isalways the same 


Mr. Harphrey possessed the strong insular} old cry with her, ‘Grandfather, grandfather, 


prejudice against foreigners once so prevalent| come to me!’ 
among English people, and which ts now fast| enough now. 


She will go to him soon 
Helas /” And the woman 


dying out, thanks to the increased facilities} broke out into passionate weeping. 


for frequent intercourse with our continental 


“ You have at least placed her with some 


brethren. A foreigner, he was in the habit | one who has really learned to care for her 
of declaring, was a creature consisting mainly | well,” said Mr. Harphrey to Margaret, “and 


of a shrug, a smirk, an eye-glass, and a mous-|/I thank you for doing so. 


tache ; take these away, and _ nothing 
remained, whilst all through the journey he 
maintained a grimly defensive air with the 
various officials he encountered, as if, for 
some mysterious reason, they were one and 
all bent upon misdirecting and overreaching 
him in all they said and did. His animosity 
against Ernest Marsden for carrying off his 
grandchild was increased threefold by the 
fact that he had placed her in the care of 
one of these detested aliens. 

But his manner towards Margaret was 
unusually kind and gentle, and his voice, 
when he addressed her, lost much of its 
harshness. His anger had~been levelled 
with fierce indiscrimination against both 
herself and her husband when he first heard 
of the duplicity of which they had been 
guilty. But as it gradually cooled down, 
and gave place to reason and reflection, 


gratitude for the recovery of nis grandchild, 


that had been brought about entirely through 
her uncoerced revelation, became uppermost 








Now, go to 
wherever she is, and prepare her to see 
me.” 

Margaret bowed her head in mute ac- 
quiescence, and went upstairs to the well- 
remembered room where she had paid her 
first visit to Agnes. She found the child, who 
had been lying all day in a state of stupor, 
sitting up in the little white bed, her face 
flushed with excitement, and an unnatural 
brilliancy shining in her great dark eyes. 

“It is you again ? Have you brought grand- 
father with you?” she demanded eagerly. 
‘‘T am sure that I heard his voice just now ; 
it could not have been a dream. Why 
doesn’t he come to me at once? I am too 
ill to go to him now. Oh, please tell him to 
come!” 

“Would you be happy again, and try to 
get well, if he came?” said Mrs. Marsden, 
kneeling down beside her, a fresh pang of 
remorse rending her heart as she saw how 
terribly wan and wasted the child had be- 


come. 
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‘Why, of course I should,’’ returned Agnes 
confidently. ‘It’s only the grieving for him 
that has made me ill. I shall be well again 
directly I see him. You don’t know how 
tired I am of lying here all day, watching the 
sunlight on the wall, and waiting for grand- 
father, who is so long in coming. Jeanne 
Krebs says. he is dead, but I don't believe 
her; he would never die and leave me alone 
in the world; he loves me too much to do 
that.” 

** Agnes, poor little one, if I brought him 
back to you could you forgive me for having 
helped to take you away from him ?” 

“* Did you take me away ?” said the child 
wonderingly. “I thought that grandfather 
would never have let me come here if he had 
only known. Yes, if you will bring him to 
me, I will love you next to him, and pray for 
you always. You are so beautiful, and you 
look kind and gentle, not like that dark, 
dreadful man who carried me away from the 
riverside at home. Is he really coming? 
now, at once ?” 

“You must not excite yourself too much, 
or you will be too ill to see him,” Margaret 
replied soothingly. ‘Keep very quiet, and 
your grandfather will be with you again 
directly.” 

“There is some one coming up the stairs 
now,” cried Agnes, straining her eyes intently 





towards the open door. “It is not Jeanne, 
her wooden shoes make so much noise, and | 
there is a great dark shadow on the floor. | 
am getting frightened ; do tell me who it is.” | 

And then as Mr. Harphrey, unable to con- 
trol his impatience any longer, entered the 
room, she threw out her arms towards him 
with a wild, joyous cry, that echoed through 
the house, ‘Grandfather, grandfather, you 
have come to me at last.” 

The hard iron-grey man pressed the slight, 
wasted form, that fluttered under his touch 
like a wounded bird, in a long, silent embrace, 
fairly sobbing with mingled grief and thank- 
fulness on receiving her back as if from the 
dead. 

“* My little girl, my poor suffering darling !” 
he said brokenly. “If I could only have 
saved you from all this! And the villain who 
planned it still goes free and unpunished. 
Look up, Agnes, see, it is grandfather, come 
to take you home again. You must try to 
live and get well for my sake.” 

They were alone, for Margaret had left the 
room when Mr. Harphrey entered it, and 
gone downstairs. Leaving him to make what 
explanation he might deem best to Jeanne 





Krebs later on, in order to avoid contradictory 
statements, she went out into the open air, 
thankful to be alone fora while. The peasants, 
who were standing at their doors, enjoying a 
gossip before retiring to rest, eyed hercuriously 
as she passed by; English ladies were not 
often to be seen in their primitive little village. 
She left them all behind, and wandered aim 
lessly on till she came to a secluded nook, at 
the back of the crumbling, ivy-grown church, 
where the trees grew thickly and the wild 
flowers and grasses waved softly in the night 
breeze. She paused here, feeling herself safe 
from all or.-lookers, and, leaning her arms on 
a fragment of low, broken wall, gave her mind 
up to a long dreamy reverie. 

It was quite dark now, and the stars were 
beginning to appear in the quiet skies. Away 
in the hazy distance lay the grand old city of 
Bruges, haunted by a thousand memories of 
burgher, painter, prince, and poet, of the 
time when Art and Religion walked hand 
in hand through the land, adorning and 
sanctifying each other, whilst the musical 
chimes from its belfry rang with faint, sub- 
dued sweetness upon her ear. 

Margaret stood there enjoying the beauty 
of the scene almost unconsciously, while her 
thoughts were busy with other subjects. 
Darker than the night her future stretched 
out before her, and yet the new, strange feel 
ing of peace she had but lately experienced 
sank deeper into her heart, and the secret 


|burden of fear, remorse, and_ ill-gotten 


wealth, that had once oppressed her, 
existed no longer. It was gone, and from 
henceforth her life, though it might prove to 
be a sad, need not be a sinful one. In 
return for the tardy atonement made, Mr. 
Harphrey had been very merciful, both to 
herself and her far more guilty husband. 
The world might talk and whisper, and point 
a suspicious finger at them, but it would 
be able to point to nothing definite, for he 
had promised to avoid all public exposure. 
Their fortune gone, they must hide their 
diminished heads in some foreign land. She 
had ceased to care much about this on her 
own account ; she only wondered how Ernest 
would bear it, and what reception she might 
expect to receive from him on her return. 
The whole of their unsatisfactory married 
life passed before Margaret in swift review 
as she stood there alone in the starlight 
thinking over it, sadly, regretfully, and yet not 
altogether without a feeling of hope. For the 
first time she felt inclined to takea gentler and 
a more lenient view of her absent husb2nd’s 
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faults, and to look upon them as being not 

altogether ineradicable. It was impossible, 

after all that had occurred, that she would 

ever again be able to give him the deep, 

trusting love of those first days of marriage, | 
but they might yet learn to understand each | 
other better, and to cherish something of | 
mutual forbearance andaffection. The vague, | 
uncertain future might have better things in 
store for them both. 

Mr. Harphrey was standing at the door of 
the cottage, looking out for her, when she at 
length returned. 

“T could not think what had become of 
you,” he said, on seeing her. “Agnes seems 
better already. She has fallen into a quiet 
sleep, and the doctor gives great hopes of 
her recovery. I shall, of course, remain 


here with her until she is well enough to} 


be moved—and you?” 

“T shall go home to-morrow,” replied 
Margaret. ‘You do not require me any 
longer, and it will be necessary for me to see 
my husband without delay.” 


“T do not like the idea of your facing him | 


alone, after this,” was the rejoinder. “I 
would have gone with you myself, only I 
cannot leave Agnes. He is a violent man 


when roused, and his anger, after what you | 


have done to provoke it, might go to 
extreme lengths.”’ 

“T have no fear on that score,” she said, 
with a quiet smile ; “and it will be better for 
me to go alone. Since you allow us to 
remain unpunished, you will hear little 
more of us when the law business has once 
been settled. We shall go abroad together.”’ 

“Tf you will only consent to leave that 

—I mean your husband, I would take 
care that you never wanted for anything 
during your lifetime; I would even allow 
you a small yearly income in return for the 
service you have done me,” said Mr. 
Harphrey earnestly. 

“But I cannot leave him, or accept your 
offer,” she replied, with a touch of her old 
hauteur. ‘‘For better for worse we are 
bound to each other as long as life lasts, 
and I have wronged you too deeply to 
accept of any further kindness from your 
hand.” 

He saw that it would be useless to say any 
more, and on the next day he allowed her to 
start for home without remonstrance. 

Margaret trembled a little when she arrived 
at her own house. Was Ernest within, or 
had he already gone, seeking his own safety, 
and leaving her to h>r fate? 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE SHADOWS DEEPEN. 


© Margaret’s surprise the door was 

opened by her own maid, and the 
woman’s face had a frightened, awe-struck 
expression on it that she was at a loss to 
understand. 

“Oh, ma’am, you are just in time!” she 
began. ‘The master’s still alive. He was 
asking for you only a few minutes ago. Let 
me get you something before you go up to 
him; you look ready to faint. It’s been a 
| dreadful shock for you, to be sure.” 

“What do you mean?” inquired Mrs. 

| Marsden in a whisper; her voice seemed to 
|have suddenly deserted her. ‘What has 
happened to your master since I have been 
|away, and why was I not sent for?” 
“Did you never get the telegram?” said 
‘the now more cautious maid. “It only went 
last night, for he wouldn’t even tell us where 
|you had gone before; he thought he must 
| get better again. Haven't you heard a word 
|about it then, ma‘am?” 

“No, I have heard nothing,” she replied, 

impatiently. “The telegram must have 
passed me when I was on my way home. 
|Tell me at once what has happened.” 
But before the lady’s-maid could reply the 
|doctor, who had heard of the arrival of the 
|mistress of the house, came down, and led 
‘her into the morning-room, with the cha- 
ritable intention of “ breaking” the evil news 
to her by degrees. But Margaret was 
/not a person who could wait to have it 
broken to her in this manner. 

‘Doctor, what is it? ‘Tell me all, please, 
without any preliminaries. I am_ strong 
enough to hear the worst without breaking 
| down,” she said firmly. 

“T am sorry to say that Mr. Marsden has 
|met with a serious railway accident,” he 
‘replied gravely and kindly, “an accident 
'that it is not possible for him to recover 
from. He would not believe this until 
| yesterday, when he allowed me to send for 
/you, and unfortunately the telegram must 
|have arrived too late for you to receive it 
| before starting for home.” 
| ‘A railway accident!” she repeated, with 
a bewildered air. “I did not even know, 
when I went away, that my husband thought 
of taking a journey until my return.” 

‘From what the servants say,” continued 
the doctor, “he must have received some 
letter on the day you left home that annoyed 
him seriously, for, after giving a few hurried 
directions to them, he left town by an express 
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train, very soon after-you had started. I 


t} “I thought I would give you time to 


went off the line, and there was a terrible| finish what you had begun so well,” he re- 
smash ; five were killed on the spot, and/| plied, with a return of the old cynical manner, 
numbers wounded. Mr. Marsden insisted! ‘especially as I am not likely now to be 


on being brought back to his own house 


,| troubled by the consequences resulting from 


and refused at first to believe that his injury|the action. So you have carried your point 
was likely to prove fatal. But, although he| in spite of me, then, ma delle? I have paid 
suffers comparatively little pain, he knows|somewhat expensively for your awakened 
now that he is very near to death. It is a| conscience with my life. I was coming after 
most distressing occurrence ; I pity him from|you, in the hope of intercepting you and 
my soul, Just in the prime of life. I am| frustrating your errand, when I met with 


sure that you will try to bear up bravely for a| this accident. 


time on his account.” 


The price may not seem a 
very heavy one to you, as you have long 


“Ts there no hope? Have you called in| since ceased to care anything for me, but 
other advice?” said Mrs. Marsden, so out-|I should have preferred getting off at an 
wardly calm that the doctor, on the look-out} easier rate on my own account, if it had 


for fainting fits or hysterics, wondered if she 


had really cared much for this husband of 


been possible.” 
He had been one of the passengers in the 


hers after all. She could see clearly enough | ill-fated train that Mr. Harphrey had alluded 
now that the object of his journey had been| to on hearing of the accident at the station. 


the desire, if possible, to thwart her design, 


The attempt to make his wife view herself in 


and intercept her ere she had gained access} the light of his destroyer was in accordance 


to Mr. Harphrey. Something of her old 
passionate love for Ernest Marsden came to 
swell the silent agony of the thought that it 
was chiefly through her instrumentality he 
had met with this accident. 

“He has had three of the principal phy- 
sicians to see him,” replied the doctor, “ and 
they all give the same opinion. ‘The internal 
injuries are too severe to allow of any hope 
of recovery.” 

Margaret rose from her seat. “I will go 
to him at once,” she said simply. ‘ How 
long do you think he has still to live?” 

“ Perhaps he may last for a day or two, 
was the reply, “perhaps only a few hours ; 
it is extremely uncertain.”’ 

And then, greatly astonished by such un- 
usual self-control, rare at such _ times, 
even in a man, still more so in a woman, the 
doctor accompanied her to the door of the 
room where the dying man lay. 

“We had a bed made up in the drawing- 
room to save carrying him any further,” 
he whispered, “since the motion caused 
him such extreme pain.” 

Ernest Marsden was perfectly conscious 
when his wife bent over him; he made no 
outcry, gave no sign of fear at the near 
approach of death; to all appearance he 
remained calm and impassive as ever, but 
there was a look of fierce, unutterable despair 
in his eyes, as they glanced up at her, that 
was terrible to behold. 

“Why did you not send for me directly 
this happened?” she said; “ it was cruel not 
to do so, Ernest.” 


with the refined cruelty of the man’s nature. 
“‘Ernest, don’t, pray don’t speak in this 
fearful manner, or you will certainly drive me 
mad,” she said hoarsely. “ If you only knew 
what I have suffered ever since we first 
agreed to commit an act of cruel injustice, 
and how hard it was to go against your will 
in the endeavour to set it right, you would 
pity me, you would indeed. Why did you 
attempt to come after me? This would not 
have happened if you had not done so. You 
surely do not mean to say that I have been 
the cause of your death? It is more than 
I can bear.” 

“Whether you have or not, it will very 
soon be here now,” he rejoined, a little 
softened by her evident distress. ‘“ For 
pity’s sake, Margaret, let us have no scene ; 
there is nothing I dislike more, not to speak 
of its being in very bad taste. Have you 
given Agnes up to old Harphrey again?” 

“Yes, I went with him to Bruges for that 
purpose,” said Margaret, gazing at the white, 
handsome face on the pillow with anguished, 
tearless eyes. ‘She is too ill to be moved 
yet, and her grandfather intends to remain 
with her until she recovers.” 

“Is there some hope of her getting better 
then?” he inquired, with an anxious air. 
“There is every hope,” rejoined his wife. 





“She was pining away through sheer home 
sickness, and the mere sight of Mr. Harphrey 
seemed to do her good. Ina few weeks he 
will be able to. bring his. grandchild home. 
As soon as I had taken him to her I started 





for home again, dreading to encounter your 
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anger, but never dreaming of anything so 
terrible as this. 
yourself; never mind other people now. 

What are they to us?” 

“The subject you recommend is a tedious | 
as well as an exhausted one, my dear,” 
Marsden calmly ; 
the one already under discussion. 
Harphrey say when you told him about my | 
little ruse? I suppose there was a violent | 
explosion ?” 

“* He was very angry, very indignant,” sh 
continued, “‘but not more so than he was justi- | 
fied in being, and in the end he showed far 
more kindness and leniency than I had ven-| 
tured to hope for. He has promised that, 
Agnes lives, he will take no proceedings | 
against us. We are to be allowed to go free 
on giving up her fortune, without being com- 
pelled to reimburse all that has been spent 
out of it. There might have been so much 
happiness in store for us both, even now, if 
this had not occurred.” 

“Tam not so sure of that,” said the dying 
man slowly ; “life without money, love in a | 
cottage, and all that sort of thing, never held 
much enchantment for me. I should have 


hated the poverty your act had been the! g 


means of bringing upon us, and I think—well, | 
I may be candid now, and say that I know—} 
I should have ill-used you more or less in| 
return for betraying my plan. Have you} 
thought at all what your own life will be like| 
in the future ?” F 

“J have neither thought nor cared about | 
it,” she said wearily. “I only wished to| 
shake myself free from the weight of shame 
and remorse that has lain on me so long, 
and to save that poor child’s life. It had 
become of far more value to me than my 
own.” 

“Poor Margaret,” said the dying man, with 
an air that was half-cynical, half-pitiful, as he| 
passed his hand feebly over the bowed head | 
with its wealth of shining hair. ‘You were 
worthy of a better fate than the one which fell 
to your share when I made you my wife. I 
succeeded in dragging you down to my level, 
it is true, but your nature had too much of 
good left in it still to remain there contentedly, 
and you have managed to force your way 
upwards again. So Harphrey is inclined to 
be lenient? On my own account it matters 
little now ; only, for your sake, I am glad of 
it. Perhaps he will even consent to give you 
some small allowance when I am gone.” 

“T will accept nothing from him beyond 


just a little sorry, Margaret ? 





what he has alreadygiven,” she replied quickly. 


“TI have told him as much already. The 


Oh, Ernest, speak to me of money has cost us too much suffering and 
misery as it is.’ 


“I know very well that I acted like a 


scoundrel in going off with the child and 
said | appropriating her fortune,” he continued, as if 
“T prefer enlarging upon | he were merelyspeaking of some third person ; 

What did | “ but I was poor, I was furious at being dis- 
|inherited, and the temptation to retrieve my 
losses in this manner proved too strong for 
me. Only think fora moment how many 
e| highly respectable, well-to-do-men the world 
holds who might have done precisely the 
same thing if they had only been placed in a 
similar situation. 
if] and so with them absence of temptation passes 


But they never have been, 


easily for superior virtue.” 

“Oh! Ernest, why waste time in attempt- 
ing to justify or palliate the wrong done?” 
said his wife, with a ring of pain in her voice. 
“Tt must always remain a wrong to the end. 
Try, if you can, to bring your mind back to 
the thought of what is coming. They tell me 
there is little hope 

“IT know that in all probability I shall be 
dead by to-night, if that is what you mean,” 





|he replied, the look of despair in his eyes 


growing deeper, although the outward calm of 
* Will you be 
You loved me 
well once, but I killed the love with a few 


manner remained unbroken. 


cruel words, and when I wished to do so I 


found that it was beyond my power to call it 
into life again.” 

“ You did not kill it all,”she replied, as she 
wiped the gathering dampness from his fore- 
head, “it has been growing strong again of 
late. If I had only been a better wife to you,” 
she continued, with sharp, sudden anguish, “ if 
we had only led different lives while there 
was vet time! And you are going from me 
so fast!” 

“Ah, that is the question,” responded 
Marsden slowly. ‘‘I am going, but where 
to, or what awaits me in the great hereafter, 
I am in ignorance of. I have thought no 
more of the world to come than if my 
stay in this present one had been meant to last 
for ever, and I am very near to that other 
world now.” 

‘‘We have both sinned deeply in living 
wholly for the world, but the God we have 
alike forgotten is all-merciful. If we only 
repent and turn towards Him, even at the 
eleventh hour, are we not told that He will 
forgive ?”’ said Margaret in low, eager words, 
absorbed by the intense effort to pour some of 
the light that had lately dawned upon herself 
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into his darkened soul. 
thief; he had but a few moments, and yet 
in that brief time all was pardoned.” 

“Tt is not only what lies behind that rises up | 
to confront me now I have so nearly done with | 
life,’” he said impatiently ; “‘ there are spectres | 
enough in connection with the past, but it is 
the knowledge that the consequences of the! 
various sins committed will still be growing | 
and bearing their evil fruit far into the future | 
which haunts methe most. I shall be dead | 
and gone, but they will live on in the world in | 
the souls of those I have helped to ruin and | 
lead astray, giving mute, awful evidence | 
against me. My deeds will not die out with 
me. If they could I should not perhaps, 
dread death so much.”’ 

“But they may be pardoned,’’ Margaret 
persisted ; “it is not yet too late for that.”’ 

He shook his head. “I cannot tell,” he 
replied, “they are so numerous, and until I 
found myself face to face with death, I never 
felt one pang of remorse concerning them. 
Repenting in my case might mean only a 
refinement of selfishness, a dread of future 
punishment, not a genuine sorrow for sin, 
and ”——- 

A sharp spasm of pain seized him at this 
moment, and the thin, handsome face grew 
livid. Margaret placed some wine to her 
husband's lips, but he scarcely touched it, | 
and when he spoke again there was a marked 
change in his voice. 

“It is growing dark, very dark,” he said 
abruptly. “‘ Margaret, why don’t you ring for | 
lights ? I can scarcely see anything for the! 
gloom.”’ 

The daylight had scarcely begun to wane, | 
but in obedience to the request Margaret | 
rang for lights, and requested the nurse to 
come atonce. Directlythe woman approached | 
the bed, one quick glance at its occupant | 
sufficed to show her that the end _ had set in. | 
She drew Margaret aside, and informed her 
of this-in a whisper. 

“Shall I call the doctor, ma’am?” she! 
inquired. 

“No, it is not necessary,” replied Mrs. | 
Marsden as she returned to the bedside, and 
bént once more over the dying man. He! 
was growing very restless now, and com-| 
plained incessantly of the increasing darkness. | 
It was a strange scene altogéther. The day- 
light that still struggled in through the 
windows. looked pale and wan in the glare 
of the wax candles placed all around on 
mantelpiece and table, whilst the rich 
furniture of the drawing-room, pushed on 





“Remember the | 


one side to make room for the hastily im- 
provised. bed, stood about in confusion, 
reflected in all directions by tall mirrors in 
massive gilt frames. Look where you would, 
a dozen Ernest Marsdens lay dying at once. 

** Margaret, where are you? give me your 
hand,” he exclaimed in a tone of fear. ‘ Do 
not. leave me now, just at the last. Come 
to me.” 

“ T am here, close beside you,” she replied, 
pressing her lips to his, and taking his cold 
hand in her own. ‘“O God, have mercy 
upon him !” 

“Do you think He will?’’. was the reply, 
so low and faint that she could scarcely hear 
it. Ernest Marsden had arrived at the time 


{when the strongest, the most defiant, and the 


most self-reliant among us are at length 


istricken with a sense of their own utter 


insufficiency, and the imperative need of a 
higher power to sustain and aid them. “If 
I could only think so myself. Margaret, 
pray forme. I have never prayed to Him 
since I was a child.” 

She knelt down by him and prayed wildly, 
earnestly, fervently, as she had never prayed 
before in her life, his hand close clasping 
hers the while. ‘Then a sudden faintness, a 
rushing in her ears as of many waters, came 
over her, and she knew no more. When 
she recovered consciousness, and would fain 
have gone to him again, they used gentle 
force to keep her back, and whispered that 
he was dead. 

There was so much remaining to be done, 
and a feeling of intense weakness and languor 
rendered her so unequal to attend to it, that, 
in her loneliness and sorrow, her thoughts 
naturally. turned towards the one being to 
whom she could apply for assistance in her 
hour of need, and who had promised to 
come to her whenever she required him. 

“Amos, come to me, I am in great 
trouble,” was the message sent, and Amos 
lost no time in obeying it. Margaret wept 
a little, for the first time since her husband’s 
death, when he: came, and when, in the 
presence of the dead, she told him the 
whole sad history of the past, without at- 
tempting to soften down or conceal one 
incident connected with it. Whatever he 
might have thought, the fisherman uttered 
not one word of reproach at the end of it. 

When the funeral was over, there was a 
quantity of law business to be gone through 
with. Ernest Marsden had not gone so far 
as to commit the mockery of making a 
will, but, even without this additional com 
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plication, it took some time to establish the 
fact that Agnes Gordon still lived, and to 
transfer the large fortune she had been de- 
prived of back to its rightful owner, allowing 
as few of the real details of the case to 
leak out during this process as possible. 

When matters were finally settled, and 
the house in Mayfair left in the care of an 
agent, Amos took his cousin back with him 
to her old home. She had expressed a 
strong desire to go; she was weary, she 
said, and she needed rest and the sight of 
home faces to make her well again. 

* * * * * 

It was evening when they arrived at 
Shingleton. The sky was still faintly red 
from the recent sunset, and the long line of 
waves broke with a soothing ripple on the 
sand. 

“Welcome home, Margaret, dear lass,” 


said her uncle, the look of awe and pity on | 


his weather-beaten face growing deeper as he 


saw how pale and changed and broken she | 
had returned. “If it’s only a poor home, it’s | 


The startling intelligence that Agnes 
Gordon still lived, that the story of her 
death by: drowning had been false, and 
the sudden death of Ernest Marsden, 
created quite a sensation among the 
people whom in his lifetime he had called 
friends. There were materials enough in it 
to furnish gossip for an endless amount 
of morning visits, afternoon teas, and dinner 
parties, and suspicious whispers soon began 
to mingle largely with the gossip. Whose 
interest could it have served but Marsden’s 
to have had her spirited away in this strange 
manner? Was it possible that the dead 
man had really had anything to do with it? 
Certainly the news that Agnes Gordon had 
' been found, following so soon after his death, 
had a very suspicious. appearance. The 
child’s large fortune would return to her now 
|as a matter of course, and what a game of 
battledore and shuttlecock had been played 
| with it already! It was so very provoking on 
the part of Mr. Harphrey to persist in keep- 
ing the details of the whole affair, strictly 





the best place for a stricken heart like yours, | private, merely allowing an inquisitive public 


after all.” 


CHAPTER 1IX.—LIFE’S CALM NOONTIDE. 


ARGARET had not been long at her 
old home ere she became seriously | 
ill. Mind and body had alike been strained 
beyond their utmost powers of endurance of 
laté, and although she had contrived to bear | 
up against the growing sense of pain and 
weariness whilst the need for action still 
existed, a low, nervous fever seized upon her 
almost as soon as it was over. There were 
long, sleepless, pain-haunted nights, and 
days when the hope of recovery waxed fainter 
and fainter ; and Amos grew sick with dread 
lest he had brought her home only to die, | 
whilst she herself felt strangely indifferent as | 
to the result of her illness. There was so | 
little left to live for now, that if she could | 
only feel sure of that sad, sinful past being | 
forgiven, death would seem preferable to | 
the trouble of struggling back to life and | 
health again. Her naturally sound and | 
well-regulated constitution triumphed in the | 
end, however, in spite of the strain that | 
had been placed upon it, and she rose up| 
a beautiful woman still, although the light | 
in her clear grey eyes was a subdued and | 
softened one, and the delicate brilliancy of 
complexion had given place to a waxen| 
pallor, whilst the fair face had lost some- 
thing of its firm, well-moulded outline. 
vol. XIV. 





|to know that his grandchild had been re- 
stored to him. If Mrs. Marsden had no 
private means of her own to fall back upon, 


|she would be left absolutely penniless, since 
|the magnificent income her husband had 


enjoyed for some years, and to which he had 
no just claim, would now return to the 
original owner. 

Perhaps this was why she had disappeared 
so quickly after his death, leaving no trace 
behind. .It would be a terrible blow for her, 
after being so popular and so much admired 
for a time. Who had she been ‘in the first 
instance? was that story about the clergy~ 


'man father a true one? No one could tell ; 


and then, as an ugly rumour got afloat. some- 
how or other, sailing very swiftly as all ugly 
rumours do, that Mrs. Marsden’s social 
position previous to her marriage had been 
a very low one indeed, that her relations 
were poor people, living in a small fishing 
village, society waxed wroth at the hoax that 
had been’ played upon ‘it. A_ piece .of 
homely delf had been passed off for costly 
Dresden china, and, what was worse still, 
had been cordially accepted and valued as 
such. Society laid its many heads together, 
and came to a unanimous decision that, 
in the, event. of this upstart woman ever 
daring to attempt to take up her old place in 
the fashionable world again, she was to be 
mercilessly cut. and ignored on all sides ; 
and, having once arrived at this decision, 
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they speedily forgot the fact of the offender’s 
existence altogether. 

But Margaret had no wish to run the 
gauntlet of their displeasure on her recovery 
by asserting any right to resume the position 
she had filled so well during her husband’s 
lifetime. She had neither the means nor 
the inclination to do so. Her old ambition 
was dead, and she shrank even from the 
memory of the state of hollow, splendid 
misery that had once been hers. It might have 
been very different with her if the fortune 
and rank she had so eagerly coveted in her 
girlish days’ had become hers by fair means. 
She might then have continued to play the 
part of grande dame, and enjoyed doing so, 
this being a 7é/e that nature had well fitted 
her to take. But as things were, as they 
had been obtained at the cost of principle 
and happiness, she was conscious of a loath- 
ing towards them that effectually prevented 
her from indulging in any vain regrets at 
their loss. 

But, on the other hand, it would be im- 
possible for her to remain at home when 
once she became strong and well again. 
Her previous life had unfitted her for return- 
ing once more to the quiet routine of the 
earlier one, and her active nature made her 
dread the long, empty, idle hours, in which 
there would be nothing for her mind to 
occupy itself with save the past, with all its 
bitter memories. Employment of some 
description she must obtain without loss of 
time, and she ventured to say as much to 
Amos one day when he had taken her out 
for a row. 

“T am of no use here,” she said quietly, 
“although you are kind enough to say that 
you wish me to remain. I must have work, 
Amos ; something to take me out of myself, 
and help me to forget the past.” 

An expression of keen, almost sullen pain 
clouded the fisherman’s face as Margaret 
said this, but it passed away again quickly, 
and he looked across at her with the usual 
clear, kindly light in his eyes. 

“Very well; since you wish it, it must be 
so,” he replied. ‘I feared, when I brought 
you back with me, that we should not be 
able to keep you for long. You always were 
so different to us, you see, Margaret, and our 
way of living is not yours. The question is, 


? 


what sort of work would you like best to 
obtain?” 

And to this question—a very pertinent one 
—DMargaret was some time in finding a satis- 


educated to have obtained a governess’s 
situation, only the thought of the lonely, 
isolated lives too many of these women lead, 
deterred her from making the attempt. She 
was scarcely patient enough in temperament 
to submit to the tame-cat style of existence 
that awaits a ‘companion ;” besides, in either 
of these capacities, she would be liable to be 
brought into unpleasant and embarrassing 
proximity with some of the people with whom 
she had once mingled under such widely 
different circumstances. She was still in a 
state of perplexity as to what course to pursue, 
when she became aware that the post of 
matron in a large institution for training girls 
to fill useful positions in life was vacant. 
The idea at once flashed across her mind 
that here at last was the exact employment 
she needed. To have fresh young faces 
always around her, to find new sympathies 
and aims springing up in her dreary life, to 
undertake the solemn responsibility of teach- 
ing and guiding others, what could be 
happier or better than this? Never having 
filled such a post before, Margaret feared lest 
her application should meet with refusal on 
this account. ‘To her surprise and pleasure, 
however, it received a satisfactory reply, and 
after several interviews with the committee of 
the institution, she was chosen to fill the 
place of her predecessor in office. She 
entered upon her new duties with a sense of 
her own unworthiness strongly impressed 
upon her, and an ardent desire to do her 
utmost to promote the welfare of those 
placed in her charge. 

The new matron soon became very much 
beloved by the girls, in spite ‘of the widely 
different temperaments and the ofttimes re- 
pulsive characteristics with which she had to 
deal. This was partly owing to the care and 
discrimination with which she varied her mode 
of government to suit individual natures, and 
the firm, gentle kindness which pervaded her 
every word and deed. She encouraged their 
confidence till they spoke to her as freely of 
their hopes and fears and plans as they would 
have done to their own mothers, whilst the 
most sturdy rebel was sure to capitulate and 
seek her forgiveness and friendship in the end. 
To those who had fallen into temptation, or 
were on the brink of doing so, the matron’s 
lenient, forbearing judgment and earnest 
warnings seldom failed to take effect. If she 
had known what it was to be tempted herself, 
they said sometimes, with hearts softened by 
the kindness and sympathy shown, she could 








She was sufficiently well 
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not have treated them more considerately. 
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Thus the busy, useful years passed quickly 
away till Ernest Marsden’s widow found 
herself journeying on towards middle age. 
Although she had no near ties of her own, she 
did not often feel lonely. Her girls loved her 
and her life had so many unselfish interests 
in it that she seldom had time to think of any- 
thing beyond them. Occasionally she went 
to pay a brief visit to the old uncle and aunt 
at Shingleton, and sometimes Amos would 
leave his work and come to see her in return; 
the deep, steady affection existing between 
them unconsciously growing firmer and 
stronger as the years passed over their heads, 
taking away the restless desire, the eager 
hopefulness of youth, and leaving a calm, 
peaceful happiness in their stead. 

Agnes Gordon, who had speedily recovered 
health and strength on being restored to her 
grandfather, had by this time expanded intoa 
pretty, graceful girl. Both Agnes and Mr. 
Harphrey, who to his dying day continued to 
express a profound feeling of admiration and 
respect towards Margaret, would willingly have 
forgotten the past, and welcomed her to their 
house as a guest, but Margaret, although 
grateful for the spirit of forgiveness and the 
kindness thus shown, could never be prevailed 
upon to accept the invitation. She had 
sinned against them too deeply to feel justified 
in doing so, whilst the sad, regretful past, 
that was growing fainter now, would have 
risen up again before her as vividly as ever on 
being brought face to face with the people who 
had been so closely connected with it. She 
treasured the likeness of a dark-haired, dark- 
eyed, smiling girl among her most valued 
relics, together with two or three kind, 
friendly letters, but as much as possible she 
strove to avoid all intercourse with Agnes. 

The secret of the fictitious death was never 
made public, although a great many surmises 
—some of them approaching very near to 
the truth—floated about for a time, and then 
the whole affair was forgotten ; Amos Fuller, 
Margaret, Agnes, and Mr. Harphrey being 
the only people who were really acquainted 
with it. 

Agnes married a physician, and became a 
happy wife and mother, the large fortune she 
had inherited from her father remaining hers, 
without any further trouble concerning it, till 
the end. 

By-and-by the old fisherman and his wife 
died within a very short time of each other, 
and after their death Amos, usually the most 
contented of men, grew strangely restless. 
There were no longer any ties to bind him to 





Shingleton or England either, he declared, 
now they were gone, and he should go further 
afield, in order to see a little more of the 
world before he died. He sold the cottage 
and the boats, and with the money realized 
by the sale, and the savings of many years, 
no inconsiderable sum, he purchased a share 
in a vessel trading between Liverpool and 
New York, and took passage on board her 
for that city. 
* * * > 

Margaret was conscious of a keen emotion 
of pain and sudden desolation when she 
received the letter informing her of his new 
plans, and of his intention to pay one more 
visit to her before starting. Till she was in 
danger of losing them, she had never realized 
how precious those occasional meetings with 
Amos had been to her, and then, again, there 
had always been the pleasant sense of secu- 
rity conferred by his nearness to her, and the 
strong, tried friendship, on which she could 
always rely in time of need. There was no 
concealing the fact thatwhen Amos was gone 
she would indeed feel very lonely; the last 
link that bound her to her old life would 
then be snapped. She shed a few quiet tears 
over the letter, half in pity for herself, half 
in pity for him, his life had been such a 
cheerless one in many ways, and then she 
laid it aside, with an air of patient submis- 
sion. She could not in reason expect him to 
remain in England solely on her account, she 
told herself, and yet his departure would 
make such a dreadful gap in her life. The 
affection and liking of the many cannot 
always atone to us for the absence of the 
nearer and more intense love of the few ; 
that seems to belong so exclusively to our- 
selves. The news of his intended departure 
had been the means of placing Amos before 
her eyes in a new light, a light that had sur- 
prised and startled her not a little. 

Margaret stood for an unusually long space 
of time in front of her glass upon the morning 
of the day on which she expected him to 
arrive, looking thoughtfully at her own image- 
as depicted therein. The tall, slender figure, 
clad in its simple grey gown, the shining 
brown hair twisted in the old luxurious coils, 
the clear, deep eyes, the fair face, were grace- 
ful and pleasant to behold, showing few signs 
as yet of advancing age. The contemplation 
did not seem to afford her much satisfaction, 
however, for after having adjusted the little 
lace ruffle round her neck, and fastened it 
with a silver brooch, she turned away from 
the glass with a sigh. 
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-of bearing had grown upon him of late, as 
- the once simple, untaught fisherman became 
..converted into the educated, reflective man, 
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“He must think me so greatly changed 
from what I was once,” she thought ; “ but 
what does it matter? I am only a foolish old 
woman, giving way to idle fancies and regrets. 
I wonder if the only woman he ever cared for is 
still alive, and whether, in the event of her 
being free, he would still wish to marry her. 
In that case she would have one of the noblest 
men in the world for her husband.” 

She was sitting at work in her own private 
room, alone for a wonder, when Amos came 
to bid her good-bye, and she rose to welcome 
him with an inward nervousness that had 
never before evinced itself in her relations 
with this man she had been familiar with from 
a child. 

“So you have made up your mind to leave 
England behind, then, and try your fortune in 
the New World?” said the matron, when the 
first greetings were over between them, and 

~she had resumed her work. ' “It is a some- 
»what hastily arrived at decision, is it not ?” 
“Well, no; I’ve been thinking it over for 
some time past,” he replied. - “I had grown 
tired of Shingleton, and felt the need of a 
change. But it is only since the death of the 
old people that the idea of going to America 
has taken definite shape with me. I could 


know.” 

The years had left their impress far more 
plainly stamped upon Amos Fuller than 
Margaret. There were silver streaks already 
showing themselves in his hair and beard, 
and his bronzed face had a grave, thought- 
ful expression on it that blended well with 
the old patient kindliness that still shone in 
his eyes. A certain quiet, natural dignity 


ithat Margaret wondered at, even whilst she 
felt glad to perceive it. 

**T hope you will be very happy, Amos,” 
she rejoined, “and that your venture will 
prove a successful one ; you have my earnest 
wishes for both.” 

“Thank you,” said Amos drily, looking 
down upon her from his erect position on the 
hearthrug as he spoke ; “although, consider- 
ing that Ihave no one depending upon me, 
or belonging to me, to share the happiness, 
or rejoice at the success, I shall not grieve 
much if I fail to. win either. It takes the 
strength out of a man’s arm, as it were, when 
he stands alone in the world, knowing that 


“You might have made near ties for your- 
self if you had wished, as you once told me 
that I might have made friends,” she replied, 
with a slight quiver in her voice. 

“Yes, I might have made them, it is true,”’ 
he continued ; “but then, I am an old- 
fashioned, one-idea’d sort of individual, and 
because I could not get exactly what I wanted 
[ preferred going without altogether, and so 
I have myself to thank if I am lonely now. 
There is only one thing I regret in leaving 
England, and that is the leaving you behind 
as well,” 

Margaret bent still closer over her work, 
that he might not see the look of pain upon 
her face, and the tears that had started to 
her eyes. 

“*T shall miss you very much,’ she said 
presently, “‘ but of course I could not expect 
you to stay here any longer for the sake of 
being near to me. I shall think of you 
often, Amos, and of the time when partings 
will be at an end, and when we may hope 
to meet again with the joy of reunion ours 
for ever.” 

He stooped down, and took both the 
busy hands in his own. 

“Ts there any need for this parting between 
us now?” he inquired with intense, passionate 
earnestness. ‘‘ Margaret, am I to go out there 
alone, or with you for my wife? I have come 
here to-day for the first time to speak of my- 
self, and the love I have so long cherished 
for you, and to receive your answer.” 

She lifted her face towards his with a new 
light shining upon it, a light of sudden joy 
and contentment. 

‘‘T never knew that you cared for me in 
this way, Amos,” she replied slowly. “ And 
yet there have been times when I have 
wondered—and the woman you loved too 
well ever to marry any other, what of 
her?” 

“T am waiting for her answer now,” was 
the reply ; “whether we live out the remain- 
der of our lives apart, or do what good we 
can with them together, rests entirely upon 
her decision.” 

“ And you have gone on patiently all these 
years caring for me and helping me, and 
yet never saying one word for self,’”’ said 
Margaret brokenly. “Amos, do you re- 
member to whom you are offering this great 
love of yours? There is the past——” 
“We need not go into that,” he replied 
quickly ; ‘‘the sin and the suffering it con- 





his good fortune will mean as little to every 
one but himself as his failure.” l 


tains are over, and you came out from them 
nobly in the end, my Margaret. The crown 
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of my life has come to me after many days ; 
you will go to America?” 

“Ves; that is to say, as soon as some one 
can be found to fill my place here,” she said 
simply ; and then, being sober-minded, middle- 
aged folks, and not callow, witless young 
lovers, they entered into a quiet, hopeful 
conversation concerning the things necessary 
for their voyage, and the life which lay before 
them in the New World. 

In a few weeks’ time they were married, 


and went to ‘America. Amos Fuller’s first | 


mercantile venture proved so successful that 
he was able to make several others, and 
eventually to obtain a trading vessel of his 
own. From this he rose to be one of the 
partners in a large shipping firm, and by dint 
of hard work and perseverance he grew into 
a fairly prosperous man. There were comfort 
and plenty, as well as quiet, unostentatious 
luxury, to be found in the home at New York 
where Margaret reigned as mistress, enjoying 
more real happiness than had ever been hers 
before through life. 


They had but one child, a girl named 
Margaret, who had inherited her mother’s 
beauty with her father’s strong, gentle nature. 
She was very dear to them both, for their lost 
youth seemed to live over again in this child 
of their old age, and Margaret often reflected, 
with a feeling of deep thankfulness, that in 
all probability her dearly-loved daughter would 
never be called upon to face the fiery ordeal 
which she herself had encountered and passed 
through. 

And yet both Margaret and Amos, sorely 
tried as they had been in different ways, had 
but passed through the hotter fires of the 
furnace through which men and women are 
| passing every day without cry or moan, and 

with calm faces that give no index to the 
anguish going on within, the furnace of 
| temptation, affliction, and patient endurance, 
'in which the dross shrivels and withers and 
{the true metal becomes thrice purified, to 
|be revealed in all its beauty and perfection 
only on the day when He cometh to make 
up His jewels. 
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THe Aposrasy oF “THE Last TIMES,” AND REVELATION OF THE “ MAN OF SIN. 


ZN essay on the poet Virgil, pub- 
} lished in the Contemporary 
Review for July, 1877, in- 
cludes a description of the 
Roman world at the period of 





Christ’s first advent, so very like the state | 


and condition of the same world in these 
our times, when we are looking for His 


second advent, that I do not hesitate to| 


transcribe it. 


“In the first century before Christ . . . all) 


law, all order, all that was the very type of 
stability, rocked and swayed under the shock 


of a perishing world. . . . The earthquake in| 


the days of Virgil had lasted, with intervals 
of only feverish rest, for the better part of a 
century. The sense of insecurity and peril 


had become a tradition. The one thing the} 


world craved with deep, heartfelt yearning 
was rest.” 


Those who are acquainted with the ancient | 


writings of Virgil, Horace, Lucian, and 
Juvenal, know that the description just 
quoted is true to the life ; and I appeal to all 
intelligent and unsophisticated minds, as to 
whether I am not correct in saying that the 
analogy between those times and our times 
is almost perfect. For nearly a century— 
that is, from the period of the great French 
Revolution—the nations of Western and 
‘Eastern Europe, once constituting the do- 
'minion of Rome, have experienced a succes- 
sion of political and social earthquakes which 
‘have undermined the very foundations of law 
and order, and shaken to ruins every emblem 
‘of virtue or. stability. In the nineteenth 
century after Christ, as in the first century 
before Christ, the sense of insecurity has be- 
come a tradition, and now, as then, there is a 
great, if not so universal a yearning for rest 


and for authority, a 
But although the moral and religious state 
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of the Roman world at the time of our Lord’s 
first advent, corresponds so minutely with the 
moral and religious condition of the same 
world as it will. be found to exist at our 
Lord’s second advent, the analogy does. not 
extend to results and consequences. ‘The 
‘world might argue, “as it-has been, now is, 
and ever shall be.” The Church, in obedience 
to. her trust, dare not so pervert the distinct 
teachings of God. Christ, at His first 
advent, came to save, to redeem; to de- 
liver the world from its bondage to evil. 
Christ, at His second advent, will come to 
judge, to condemn, to destroy the world, 
because of its all-abounding lawlessness. 
‘The regions of the earth’s surface, primarily 
-affected as. the seat and centre of the mis- 
chief, are the same; the principles and con- 
‘duct of mankind, which. are to be in the 
ascendant, are the same ; and yet there is a 
-difference so marked, and so mighty, as in the 
sight of God and man to justify such varying 
treatment, as deliverance in the one case, and 
destruction in the other. The question, 
“* What is it that constitutes the real difference 
between the first and last days of the Chris- 
tian Era?” is, indeed, the immediate subject 
of this ‘paper, and its diligent and reverent 
consideration, on the direct testimony and 
teaching of Holy Scripture, must result in 
throwing fresh light on many a perplexing 
controversy, and in furnishing a fuller ex- 
planation of the extraordinary times in which 
our lot is cast. 
THE TIMES OF IGNORANCE (ayvoiag). 

St. Paul the Apostle thus designated the 
times in which the Gospel of God: first began 
to be preached to the nations of the Roman 
earth (Acts xvii. 30). He had been exposing 
the unreasonableness of paganism to the 
Athenians, and in setting forth to them the 
knowledge of the true God, he at once 
instituted a sharp comparison between the 
state of ignorance in which he found them, 
and the condition of knowledge in which he 
ieft them. The times of ignorance God-had 
overlooked, but ow, said St. Paul, “ He 
commandeth men that they should all, every- 
where, repent,” and this because “ He hath 
appointed a day in the which He will judge 
the world in righteousness by the Man whom 
He hath ordained.” 

This.great apostle had himself enjoyed ex- 
perience of the covering efficacy of Christ’s 
redemption in cases of genuine ignorance ; 
nevertheless,” said he on one occasion, ‘I 
ebtained: mercy because I did it ignorantly in 





unbelief.” Involuntary sin is pardoned in 
Christ, and so “the times of ignorance ” God 
overlooked ; yea, He provided a remedy for 
the then state and condition of ‘the world in 
offering ‘them redemption on the one hand, 
whilst warning them of the righteous judg- 
ment that would otherwise overtake’ the world 
on the other. 

Just previous to the Divine interposition at 
the first advent of. Christ, the Roman’ world 
was in an absolutely lawless state. Heroes 
sported with its government. Pantheistic 
superstition absorbed what remained of the 
natural consciousness of a Deity, somewhere. 
Socially, the peoples were reprobate, being, 
as St. Paul details their state, “ filled with 
all unrighteousness (a&édu«ia, wrong-doing), 
wickedness (rovnpia, knavery), covetousness 
(wAcovetia, grasping selfishness), maliciousness 
(«axia, baseness), full of envy, murder, strife 
(gordo¢, or rivalry), deceit (@déAov, cunning, 
a bait for fish), malignity, whisperers (W:0v- 
ptorac, slanderers), backbiters (or babblers), 
haters of God, insolent (or abusive), haughty, 
boastful, inventors of evil things, disobedient 
to parents, without understanding, covenant- 
breakers (not framing or putting together), 
without natural affection, unmerciful, implac 
able” (Romans i.). 

No wonder the Roman peoples cried out 
for deliverance from such a state of curse, 
and of misery. No marvel that God took 
compassion on their ignorance and _ their 
wretchedness, and sent them help from out 
of Zion. 

The first step taken by the Almighty was 
to restore authority in the Roman world. 
He endowed Octavius Cesar with such 
remarkable gifts and powers that, as if by an 
almost miraculous acquiescence, the Roman 
peoples recognised this prince as the heaven 
sent man. «So at least Virgil, the poet, sang 
of him :— 

** Hic Cesar, et omnis Tuli 

Progenies, magnum cceli ventura sub axem, 

Hic Vir, hic est, tibi quem promitti seepius audis, 

Augustus Czesar, Divum genus, aurea condet 

Secula qui rursus Latio.” 

<Eneidos, lib. vi., 789*793. 

(This is Cesar, and all the offspring of Julius 
about to’come under the mighty axis of heaven. 
This is the man, this is he whom you often hear fore- 
told to you, Augustus Cesar, descendant of the 
gods, who will found again the golden age in 
Latium.) 


Even the Roman. Senate, composed of 
men the most interested in clinging tena- 
ciously to the republican mode of govern- 
ment, seemed to have consented, not reluc- 
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tantly, but heartily, tou the change. They 
dignified their new monarch witha solemn 
title, which implied that: the true. source of 
his authority was divine, and not human— 
Augustus, Lat, DeGaoroc, Greek, “ reverend, 
or an object of: worship.” » They voted for 
divine right. Republicanism had been tried 
for 500 years and had been found wanting. 
It was* but another*name for civil war, as it 
always had been in the past, and always must 
be in the future. Republicanism, or the so- 
called power of self-government, was .sur- 
rendered by ‘the Roman peoples. with the 
most evident satisfaction. From. the cease- 
less strife of heroic legislation, they took re- 
fuge in the stillness of:a so-called despotism. 
They submitted to the gods. 

When the Almighty had thus united..a 
great number of tribes and nations under 
one monarch, and in a manner laid the 
foundation for the great work of unity He 
was about to inaugurate, Christ Himself 
was revealed in the flesh, and a new religion 
was then offered to the Roman world. It 
was a religion also in strict harmony with 
the new government, a religion of unity and 
of submission to one will. This advent of 
Jesus Christ is set forth in the Holy Book 
as “the revelation of the mystery” which, 
though kept in secret in past times, was then 
manifested, and “through the scriptures of 
the prophets according to the commandment 
of the eternal God was made known unto all 
the nations unto obedience to the faith” 
(Romans xvi. 25, 26). 

The times of ignorance were to pass away, 
and the true light began to shine on the 
nations. Everywhere in the New Testament 
history do we read of the divine commands 
to repentance and newness of life. John the 
Baptist began the preaching of repentance, 
because the kingdom of, or from heaven, 
was at hand ; and it was an essential condition 
of the citizenship of that kingdom, that men 
should be true and clean in heart and life. 
The apostles: and the whole Church were 
endowed with the special mission of pro- 
claiming God’s “good news,” and demanding 
the submission of. all. men to His appointed 
Heir. Much, and the clearest, light is thrown 
upon the intention of God in St Paul’s 
letter to the Ephesians. It is in the first 
chapter of that. epistle we learn how, when 
He raised Christ from the dead, He made 
Him to sit,-enthroned, at His right hand 
in the heavens,- far above all sovereignty 
(apyfjic), and authority, and might, and 
dominion; .and-every name that is. named, 


not only in this age,, but also.in that which 
is to come ; and hath put all)things in sub- 
jection under His feet (Eph, i..19-23). . And 
then there: is the purpose. of this elevation of 
Christ. to the highest: pinnacle of majesty, 
called “an eternal, purpose” (Eph. iii. 11), 
“‘purposed in Himself”..(Eph..i. 9), but 
now made known to the church and to 
the world, being nothing less than a gather- 
ing “together in oneyall things in Christ, both 
which are in the heavens;(the rulers), and 
which are on. earth (the peoples), even in 
Him”? (Eph. i. 9, 10). 

A more complete change in the condition 
of the world than was. actually accomplished 
by this divine intervention,.cannot be con- 
ceived. The unspiritual Jews were con- 
founded. by the. discovery that God. was “no 
respecter of persons, but that:in every nation 
he that feareth Him and worketh righteous- 
ness is acceptable to Him” (Acts x. 35). 
Rulers and peoples alike had to submit to 
the new divine sovereignty, and so this mani- 
fold wisdom of God was to be made known 
by, or through the instrumentality: of, the 
Church, even to the proud governors of the 
Roman world, termed in Ephesians ili. ro, 


| “the principalities and authorities.” 


The advent of the Lord’s Christ furnished, 
so to speak, a new modus vivendi to the 
Roman world. In the person of this Emma- 
nuel, men beheld at once their God, their 
Lord or owner,their despot or master. He was 
the embodiment of divine love and the per- 
sonification of divine wisdom. Jesus Christ 
was anointed to be a Prince and a Saviour, 
or a King and Priest, to the human race. He 
found the world in a sad condition : the chil- 
dren of a common parentage separated into 
castes and clans; heroes struggling for 
supreme power ; the whole earth filled with 
vice and violence ; and He sought to reform 
and to reunite them, to gather mankind 
together on perfectly reasonable and righteous 
bases. All men, from the Emperor on the 
throne to the humblest slave in his dominion, 
must submit their will to God’s will, and _be- 
come the bondservants of Jesus Christ. In 
first submitting to God, the next stage of 
submission—that to one another for Christ’s 
sake—would be comparatively easy. Thus 
did He seek to bind men in order to bless 
them, and so to gather together in one all 
things in Christ, even in Him. 

This manifestation of the purpose of God 
was the revelation of the mystery, long 
hidden, but called the great mystery. of 
godliness or reverence (évaéPewag). “God 
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manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit, 
preached among the nations, believed on in 
the world, received up in glory ” (1 Tim. iii.). 
In reality, it was a reorganization of society 
on the model of the family, which is the true 
and proper unit of every State, or multiple. 
In the family the divine right of authority 
cannot be reasonably contested. The 
parental heart, from the existence of those 
safeguards of divine .ordainment, can be 
entrusted even with the exercise of despotic 
powers. For the same reason, and because 
of the divine right, did all the early Christians 
venerate Cesar. They knewthat God in Christ 
did control the will of the Emperor, and they 
prayed for his conversion and enlightenment, 
but never disputed his temporal authority. 
Children had to obey their parents, servants 
their masters, wives their husbands, subjects 
their sovereigns. The new law being based on 
the divine will was binding alike on prince and 
people. Such was the mystery of godliness. 
‘“ TIMES OF REFRESHING.” 

The: acceptance of God’s salvation by the 
nations, may now for a brief while engage our 
thoughts, for much depends on this. St. 
Peter, in his sermon delivered to the Jews 
from the portico of the temple, intimated 
the existence of ignorance, in their denial of 
the righteous one, (times of ignorance)—and 
in calling upon them to repent and turn 
again, he wished them to enjoy, with the 
Church, “the times of refreshing” which 
were to result from the acceptance of Christ 
as Lord of all. Many thousands of the 
children of Israel became members of the 
Church of Christ, and were the most active 
propagators of its good news. Christ, we 
know, was ultimately ‘believed on by the 
nations,” although it required three centuries 
of suffering’ before Christianity was adopted 
finally in the place of paganism, and estab- 
lished as the religion of the Empire ; and the 
Church acceptedas the handmaid of the Impe- 
rial Government. Pagan hosts of wickedness, 
in heavenly places, fought hard to overcome 
and destroy the faith of Christ. They had 
been willing to accept Christianity as one of 
many religions ; but to accept it as the one 
only religion, the faith of unity, was not to 
their mind, and they resisted the young 
Church with untold persecutions. Czsar’s 
government was a government of unity; 
Christ’s Church offered a religion of unity ; and 
when these two were joined in holy alliance 
by Constantine the Great, the first Christian 
Emperor, in a new capital, which had not 


” 


been pagan, but “was Christian from the first 
(Gibbon), then, “indeed, times of rest and 
refreshing were possible of attainment, and 
nothing save the incorrigible perversity of 
man could rob his race of the enjoyments 
conferred, and within reach. 

It was prophesied by St. John that there 
would be rejoicing at the triumph of Christi- 
anity over paganism, and Lactantius in his 
writings actually recorded the fulfilment of 
the prediction. The language of the prophecy 
also faithfully describes, not only what the 
Christian Church thought and said, but also 
what God intended by this recognition of 
His Son as both Lord and Christ, or King 
and Priest :—‘‘ Now is come the salvation, and 
the power, and the kingdom of our God, and 
the authority of His Christ: for the accuser 
of our brethren is cast down. And they 
overcame him because of the blood of the 
Lamb, and because of the word of their 
testimony ; and they loved not their life even 
unto the death” (Rev. xii. 10, 11). 

In this paragraph we have told to us the 
history of the persecutions, the false accu- 
sations made by the pagans against the 
Christians touching their morality and their 
allegiance to the Emperor, the martyrdoms 
they endured, and how in God’s good time 
triumph ensued. The blood of those 
martyrs did indeed prove to be the seed of 
the Church. 


THE TIMES OF APOSTASY. 


The true view, therefore, of history, is that 
about 2,000 years ago the Sovereign Creator 
interposed to save the world, and more 
especially the Roman world, from an immi- 
nent destruction. He sent His Son, made 
of a woman, made under the law, to redeem 
them that were under the law, that they 
might receive the adoption of sons. He 
established a kingdom of righteousness on the 
earth, based on an entirely new order of things. 
For popular government, and Republican 
institutions, He substituted Divine govern- 
ment, anda pure monarchy. For Pantheistic 
paganism, with its “six hundred religions” 
(Gibbon), Hesubstituted the Christian Church, 
with its one faith, one Lord, one baptism. 
In the place of universal liberty and licence 
He demanded an universal submission to the 
Divine will, and to human authority for 
Christ’s sake. He instituted such a code of 


morality as the world had never till then en- 
joyed. Capricious human enactments, brist- 
ling with gross iniquities and injustices, had 
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righteousness which respected no man’s 
person. Nothing was wanting to ensure a 
perpetual reign of truth and justice but the 
co-operation of man’s free will, and that man 
himself, the recipient of these Divine favours, 
should continue in well-doing. How, then, 
has the world since fared, and what story 
have we to unfold of the use made 
by man of such a great salvation? Alas! 


alas! the prophetic page unfolded to the | 


early Christians the momentous announce- 
ment that, the “times of ignorance ” having 
been succeeded by “times of refreshing,” 
these, in turn, would in the last days be over- 
whelmed by a season of apostasy. The apostle 
Paul it was who supplied the most precise 
teaching to the Church concerning the great 
apostasy ; and he, perhaps, from his large 


\their work, have made a slight alteration in 


1 Tim. iv. 1, by substituting “shall fall away 
from” for “shall depart from,” A.V., but they 
have in no degree helped to make the pas- 
'sage more intelligible, or aided the Bible 
| student in its proper application. 
| It is certain that the Greek Christians 
| understood fully the force of the word apos- 
tasy. ‘They knew that it implied such a state 
of things as could not happen for a long time, 
possibly not for centuries beyond the period 
in which they lived, and, in consequence, 
they gave up all idea of witnessing the second 
advent in their day, and returned to a diligent 
and patient exercise of those Christian duties 
which had been interrupted by too eager 
|expectations of the coming of Christ. 


| Amongst the Greek, the word afostasia had 





acquaintance with the Greek tongue, was, of|a very definite signification, viz., that of 


all the apostles, the best qualified to select 
the Greek word which would most emphati- 
cally embody the mighty truth he sought to 
convey. To his son Timothy he made the 
important declaration that, in the last 
times, some should apostatize (azoarjaovrat, 
apostesontai) from the faith; but to the 
Christian Church at Thessalonica he not only 
announced the coming “apostasy,” but 
entered into a wonderful description of its 
true significance, and including not only its 
characteristics, but its sad consequences. It 
was to precede the second advent of our 
Lord (2 Thess. ii. 3), and be itself the pro- 
ducer, or the occasion for the manifestation, 
of the man of sin (verse 3). I cannot imagine 
any portion of Scripture more deserving of 
devout study than this, and I do not know 
of any portion more entirely overlooked, or 
misunderstood, or intentionally neglected by 
divines in the present day. Its application 
to the Papacy, or to the Pope, is but trifling 
with sacred language, and a most presump- 
tuous abuse of Christian privilege. But if 
we now read the Epistle carefully, and allow 
the Greek habit of thought to shed its light 
on some of the more recondite passages, I am 
confident that a much closer approach to the 
real meaning of the prophecy than anything 
yet offered may be attained. 

The apostasy (} azocracia, he apostasia), 
what is the true meaning of this word, and 
can it be properly translated into our lan- 
guage? I think not, and I am confirmed in 
my belief by the almost vapid rendering fur- 
nished both in the authorized and revised 
versions of the Scriptures—“ falling away.” 
The revisionists, in order, as I must suppose, 


| ‘*defection, desertion, repudiation, separation, 
or divorce.” An apostate (Gr. a&roararnge) 
|is “a runaway slave, a deserter, a rebel.” The 


| bill or writing of divorcement, by means of 
| which Moses is said to have allowed a man 


to put away his wife, is ca'led in Greek “a 
writing of apostasy” (:/3Aiov dxoaraaor) ; and 
so, for many reasons of the kind, I am in- 
clined to regard the word divorce as the one 
which most accurately translates the apostle’s 
word apostasy, if it is to be translated at all. 
A divorce (apostasy), or complete severance, 
implies of necessity a previous marriage, or 
complete union and alliance, for you cannot 
separate what has never been joined. When 
the prophecy was uttered no alliance of the 
Church of Christ with the Roman world had 
taken place, and consequently, the Thessa- 
lonians understood how far off the apostasy, 
or breaking up of that alliance, must be. The 
peoples of the Roman earth had to receive 
and believe the Gospel before they could 
depart from its saving efficacy. And yet the 
early Christians knew that the Roman 
peoples would one day submit to Christ’s 
yoke, and become His willing slaves. They 
understood that the Church would be ac- 
cepted at last, as the true handmaid of the 
civil authority, and so, understanding these 
things, they well comprehended the applica- 
tion of the term apostasy to that awful revolt, 
and abomination of desolation, in the last 
days, which St. Paul and other apostles had 
told them of. 

I have discovered amongst the records of 
ancient Greece, a custom which greatly 
illumines this teaching of St. Paul touching 
man’s last apostasy, and which, I cannot but 





to preserve some degree of consistency in 





think, furnished the analogy present to his 
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mind when he wrote the Epistle. . In Greece 
all slaves. who .were emancipated by their 
masters from. bondage had, in consideration 
of such redemption, to render totheir emanci- 
pators. certain. free-will services, and: to look 
up to them as patrons. They came, in fact; 
under a. voluntary-and: easy yoke of obliga- 
tion to those who had conferred upon: them 
the blessings of freedom. So sacred, how- 
ever, was this-free-will- alliance: held -to be 
by the..laws of Greece, that any violation 
thereof. subjected the freedman to an action 
at. law, called. “an action of apostasy” 
(axoeragiov), or divorce, and: if found guilty 
of ingratitude, the slave was again reduced 
to. the.condition. of bondage from: which 
he had been delivered (Dr. \Robinson’s 
“ Antiquities of Greece,” pp. 30, 88, 104). 
Sufficiently clear, and, I trust, sufficiently 
convincing, illustration of the true signi- 
ficance of ‘‘an apostasy” having been pro- 
duced, I can proceed to apply the lesson as 
it affects our own times and peoples. Are 
we an apostate nation? Have we aposta- 
tized from the true faith of God’s elect, and 
given heed to seducing spirits, and the teach- 
ings of daimons?. Have we not, in the most 
ample and conclusive manner, fulfilled St. 
Peter’s description of the same event, under 
the allegory of a proverb? like the dog 
turning to his own vomit again, and like the 
washed sow to her wallowing in the mire 
(2 Peter ii, 22). 

Yes, alas! Britain, and with Britain all 
Europe, has cast away the glorious redemp- 
tion wrought by God in the Romanworld, and 
reversed the very order of things established 
during the “ times of refreshing.” The state 
and condition of the civilized world is, in- 
deed and in truth, a most marvellous fulfil- 
ment of the divine prophecy, and “the times 
of apostasy”. are now at the very height of 
their raging. Not only have the nations, 
with the utmost deliberation, given up the 
divine plan and the divine law, but they 
have gone back to the very identical state of 
things which ruled in the times of ignorance, 
and from which God, in Christ, delivered them, 

Jn government, “the will of the people” 
is again held to be the supreme authority, 
and democratic institutions are established 
on the ruins of the old monarchies. Where a 
monarch still reigns, he does vot govern, but 
is merely occupying the position of a presi- 
dent,, Terrible anarchy is in front of us, con- 
sequent on the repudiation of divine right, 
and the virtual dethronement of Christ from 
His kingship over the nations. 


In religion, what have we but a form of 
Pantheism in-place of the one true and holy 
faith? Do not let us close our eyes to evi- 
dences, so all-convincing, of the sad deca- 
dence which: has fallen upon'us. The Chris- 
tianity, so called, of our times, is not the true 
Christianity that. was: once delivered to the 
saints. It is a Christianity of six hundred 
sects, described by- one -writer:as. “ Civilized 








Paganism,” and. by another as “ Christian 
Pantheism:” Modern Christianity is a some- 
thing which is made to accommodate its 
teaching to suit every variety of human 
thought and human caprice, or passion. It 


‘is no longer a religion-of God, for it binds 


no one. 
I shall. deal more at large with:the political 
and religious aspects of our times in subse- 
quent papers, but I cannot forbear quoting 
one remarkable statement, so strikingly op- 
posed to the divine counsel respecting the 
unity of the world, and gathering together of 
the world under Christ as king and priest, 
and yet so exactly descriptive of the almost 
universal sentiment of this apostate age. 
“There have been ¢wo ideas which never 
succeeded yet in the world, one religion for 
all, and one nation for all. The variety of 
consciences conquered the Pontiffs, and the 
variety of peoples the warriors.” —Senor Cas- 
telar’s speech in Spanish Cortes, April, 1869. 
Socially we are again troubled with uni- 
versal liberty and licence, and as submission 
to a divine will is no longer urged, all respect 
for human authority has, necessarily, perished. 
Force only is supreme, whether it be reckoned 
by votes or bayonets. I hardly dare trust 
myself to describe the present state of 
society, for it is altogether too saddening. 
The slaves of God have revolted, and run 
away from His easy and holy service; and 
now by the mere force of moral gravitation 
they have returned, as it was predicted they 
would, to the state and condition from which 
God had once redeemed them. St. Paul’s 
description of man during the times of 
ignorance I have already quoted, and now 
let me transcribe his description of man 
during the period of apostasy, so that the 
reader may compare them as well as identify 
them. It is found in 2 Tim. iii, 2-5: 
** Men shall be lovers of self, lovers of money, 
boastful (adaZéveg), haughty (bzepngayor), 
railers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, 
unholy, without natural affection (aeropyoc), 
implacable. (aoxoréor), slanderers, without 
self-control, fierce, haters of good men, trait- 
ors, headstrong, puffed up,.lovers of pleasure 
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rather than lovers of God, holding a form {Greeks themselves, and included. both sexes. 
of godliness, .but’ having denied. the power | For ‘a man ” simply, as distinguished. from 
thereof,” woman, or from ‘youth, the Greeks had 
The going back of | the European: nations | another word, é»#p:(aneer).. . 
to the state and condition of affairs. prior to “The man. ofi sin,” therefore, is. clearly 
the advent: of Christianity, -is a’most patent, that condition of.mind. which. results from 
and a most potent fact. Much that the| rejecting, and, refusing ,the, grace of God in 
world has witnessed: already; much that it is| Christ. Jesus.:. It is: not the, state of the 
experiencing in’ the immediate present; much | heathen; or of those who are in genuine 
that is'certain to come to pass in the future, | ignorance concerning the things and will of 
can be well accounted’ for, and fully ex-|God, but of those who, knowing: the truth, 
plained, on the assumption that the last| voluntarily reject. it, and trample it under 
apostasy has really come. |foot. It is the state and. condition of those 
5 ties i ¥ spit t nl husbandmen who, knowing and recognising 
THE, MAN OF SIN, REVEALED, “ the heir,” say with boldness. and: audacity, 
Having answered the question, “ What is | “ This is the hein,.come, let us kill, Him, and 
apostasy ?” we can, as it were, glide easily |the inheritance shall be ours.” “If,” said 
enough into an explanation of ‘ Who is the | the great Master, “I had not .come and 
man of sin?” The inquiry after “the man| spoken unto them, they had not had sin, but 
of sin” has been a subject of romance for|now they have no cloak or excuse for their 
centuries. A vast literature on the subject|sin” (John xv. 22-24). “ Wherefore they 
attests the diligence, the perseverance, and/must perish, because they received not the 
the ingenuity of hundreds, if not thousands, |love of the truth that they might be saved ” 
of divines ; whilst the general ignorance and | (2 Thess. ii. 10). 
indifference prevailing equally establish the} But “the man of sin,” as a state, may 
failure of all their theories and speculations | exist a long time latent, hidden away in the 
to satisfy the ordinary apprehension. If we| recesses of wicked hearts, and this is made 
were to visit any well-conducted Sunday-| plain to us in the Scriptures.. The revelation, 
school, and put the question to an average |therefore, of the “man of sin” is described 
scholar, “‘ Who is the man of God ?” we might |as only taking place on the establishment, 
be certain to receive a reply, in substance | publicly, of that apostasy, or mystery of law- 
much as follows: “‘The man of God’ is a| lessness, of which St. Paul so fully treats in 
Biblical phrase descriptive of the state of| the epistle tothe Thessalonian Church. The 
mind and life of those who have accepted| overt act of revolt has, however, transpired 
the yoke of Jesus Christ, and are in fellow- | throughout the Roman world, and the 
ship with that ‘mystery of godliness’ of| peoples, by their brazen defiance of divine 
whichChrist is the Head.” A similar answer | right and divine law, stand judged and con- 
may be given to the similar question, ‘“ Who|demned as “men of sin,” and consequently 
is the man of sin?” . It is a Biblical phrase,}as ‘sons of perdition.” My space forbids 
descriptive of the state of mind and life of| any lengthened description of the great “ mys- 
those who have cast away the yoke of Jesus/ tery of lawlessness,” but let. me. briefly allude 
Christ, and are in fellowship with that} tothe more prominent features of its. hideous- 
‘mystery of lawlessness,” a/as apostasy, of| ness specified bySt. Paul. Itincludesa general 
which Satan is the true head and inspirer. | and public opposition to “all called, or de- 
“The man of sin” is, in fact, one of those|clared to be, divine;” kingship, priesthood, 
rather numerous generic expressionswhich are | parental authority, masters, lordship, rulers, 
employed in the Holy Writings, such as “the|the church, or sanctuary, the very name. of 
old man,” “the new man,” “ the first man,”|God, the holy Sabbath, even holy matri- 
“the second man,” “the outward man,”} mony, all these are denied, proscribed, hated, 
“the inward man,” a class or race of men|and overthrown. The Man of Sin not only 
being described. under an individual title. It| opposes God,.and the things of God, but 
may be noted, likewise, that the Greek word | exalts himself. above God, and. assumes all 
for man (dévGpwzoc, anthropos), which is used | the functions and prerogatives which pertain 








in these various phrases, is most commonly|to the divine right. He sits in the very 


employed..in a generic sense,.as in our 
English word ‘‘ anthropological,” z.2.,. the 
science of mankind. It was also used “as a 
generic term from Homer downwards.” by the 





seat or throne of authority. The sovereignty 
of the people is proclaimed aloud, and the 
people,. by their chosen instruments, . affect 
to govern the. world,. to.order.the affairs of 
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the Church, and to determine the laws for 
society. The revelation of the man of sin 
has, in fact, reconsigned the nations back 
again to the state of lawlessness and confusion 
which reigned before God, in Christ, inter- 
posed, to save and redeem. 

We meet with men who do not accept the 
whole programme of revolt, some who 
would preserve the family institution, the 
Sabbath and holy matrimony, but who, never- 
theless, are in the camp of the Lord’s enemies. 
They would grieve to think themselves em- 
braced under the category of “men of sin,” 
but such should remember that as no one 
individual man can include all the graces 
which constitute the perfect “ man of God,”’ 
so it is not necessary for any individual man 
to profess all the dogmas of the apostate creed 
that he may be ranked as a “‘ man of sin.” 





“A Birv’s-EYE View 


HE typical Russian character is 
so very unlike the English that it 
is difficult for us even to under- 
stand, far more to sympathize 
with, their political history. 

Their progress towards civilization has been so 
slow, and their present form of government is 
s‘ill so far behind those of Western Europe,that 


we are tempted to put on one side that study | 


of their characteristics which would help us to 
understand the things which so surprise us. 

At the present time European Russia is 
twenty-four times the size of Great Britain, 
that is more than half the size of Europe— 
Asiatic Russia is one-third larger than the 
whole of Europe—and this vast empire has 
sprung from a comparatively small district at 
the foot of the Valdai Hills. During the 
space of about a thousand years Russia has 
gradually spread over one-seventh of the 
whole globe. 

The original inhabitants were no doubt a 
multitude of nomadic tribes, known to the 


Men of sin are, as I have said, necessarily 
sons of perdition. ‘They have elected to go 
that way which is the way of death ; they 
have refused light and taken refuge in dark- 
ness; they have ceased to be helpless 
sinners in Adam, and have become wilful 
sinners in opposition to Christ. Perdition 
| must overtake a world given over to lawless- 
| ness and licentiousness ; and perdition will, 
| it is predicted, overwhelm those who have so 
spoiled and marred that which is destined 
to be the fair heritage of God’s saints. As 
in the Revised Version concerning these very 
apostate men, they “shall, in their destroy- 
| ing, surely be destroyed, suffering wrong, as 
the hire of wrong-doing” (2 Peter ii. 12, 13). 
(od shall destroy them who destroy the 
| earth (Rev. xi. 19). 





| 
| 
| 
| 


of Russian fistory. 


difficult to discover whether this name is 
native or imported. 

| The first effort of the people thus united 
was to subdue the troublesome Kozari, and 
\their acquisitiveness early developed itself 
in the attempt to conquer Bulgaria. They 
even threatened Constantinople, but without 
success—a never-to-be-forgotten grievance, 

| The Russians have been colonists from the 
|earliest times, but their manner of settling in 
| new territories contrasts very favourably with 
that of our German forefathers. Entire 
nations among the latter emigrated, not to 
colonize peacefully fresh lands, but to invade 
and conquer countries already peopled. The 
Russians, especially those of Great Russia, 
|were from the earliest times successful in 
increasing their territory by colonization, 
| though without any encouragement from the 
|Government. Single bands of adventurers 
proceeded into the boundless plains of 


Russia in search of advantageous spots on 
|which to settle. These immigrants took up 


ancients as Scythians or Sarmates. Theyare|their abode quite peacefully among the 


mentioned by Herodotus as living between | natives of the soil—such as the Fins and 
the Don and the Dnieper. Among the | Scythians—yet they did not amalgamate with 
principal of these nomadic tribes were the | them as single families among the Germans 
Kozari, the ancestors of the Cossacks, the | would have done, but in closely associated 
Varangians, and the Sclavonians. The last bodies they kept their nationality inviolate, 
two united themseives in the tenth century and maintained an intimate connection with 
under Ruric, a Varangian chief, and formed |the rest of the powerful Russian peoples. 

a kingdom under the name of Russia. It is; In the year 981 Vladimir ascended the 
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throne. This prince was a true type of the 
barbaric hero, and his reign was from be- 
ginning to end a singular mixture of cruelty, 
heroism, and licentiousness. At this time the 
Greek emperor, or the Emperor of the West, 
was Basil the younger. His sister, the lovely 
Anna Romanofna, married Vladimir. Being 
a zealous Christian, she attempted the con- 
version of her barbarous husband, who, as 
far as his fierce nature allowed, was deeply in 
love with his beautiful Greek bride. Anna 
pointed out to her husband the advantages of| 
the Christian religion until he was convinced. 

Said Vladimir to his statesmen, ‘“‘ We need 
a religion that shall unite our mixed peoples, 
as the Christian religion does.” 

Then up rose one of the wise men (the| 
king in those days, we must remember, was | 
little more than the chief of a band of free- 
booters), and with a clank of his armour, 
which made the hall ring, demanded that 
ere they gave up the faith of Odin and Thor 
ten of their greatest heroes should scour the 
world in search of the des¢ religion. So the 
ten heroes set off on their travels. It sounds 
like an old-world fairy tale, the ten wise men} 








going to seek a priceless treasure. But, alas! | 
it is left to our imagination to fill up the de-| 
tails of their journey—how they travelled, 
who was their interpreter, how they were) 
received, what the representatives of the} 
different faiths did to recommend their | 
creeds, whether they were followed by gaping | 
crowds eager to catch a glimpse of the last | 
lions in the shape of ten Russian bears. 
But all this we know not. Imagination beats 
her wings in vain against the prison bars of 
history’s bald facts, and attempts flight at her| 
peril. Oh, would that our reverend historians | 


concerned themselves a little more with what | 
Thackeray calls the “small beer” of history !| 
But to return to the ten wise men. They} 
visited gorgeous ecclesiastical Rome, but 
that religion was not to be the favoured one. 
The commissioners came to Mecca, but | 
soon left in contempt, for Mohammedanism 
then demanded too much self-denial to 
please the barbarians. But the lofty minarets | 
of St. Sophia and the extravagant magnifi- 
cence of the Greek worship filled them with 
admiration, and they easily induced .Vladi- 
mir—already prejudiced in its favour—to 
adopt the forms of the Greek Church, and 
thus Russia became a nominal Christian 
country. Vladimir and his wife, Anna, are 
reckoned saints by the Russians, and as 
such are worshipped at the present day at 








Kiow, where they are buried. 


In the fourteenth century a Russian prince 
moved the seat of government from Novgo- 
rod to Moscow, which city, from some cause 
or other, has given the name Muscovy to the 
country——an impropriety which has not yet 
finally expired. 

The following description of Moscow is 
from the pen of an Englishman, in the year 
1557, the second, perhaps, who ever visited 
it :—“ Owing to the flatness of the approach 
the city is visible at a great distance,” says 
Anthony Jenkinson, ‘and its numerous 
cupolas of various sizes and colours pre- 


'sented a very novel appearance.” 


He also mentions an interview which he 
had with the Czar, Ivan Basiliewitsch, w/o 
during the audience wore his golden crown. 
The Kremlin—a citadel and palace—an dthe 
‘cathedrals excited the wonder of Jenkinson 
by the semi-Oriental character of their archi- 
tecture. They had not long been built 
under the supervision of Ivan himself. 

Our Englishman continued his travels in 
Russia, and says that Tartar captives were 
sO numerous in Russia ‘that he might have 
bought a Tartar girl or boy in exchange for a 


!| loaf, and repeated the transaction as.often as 


he pleased. On his return to Moscow, Jen- 
kinson had another interview with the Czar, 
who was so much of a barbarian that the 
traveller offered as presents to his royal 
highness a Tartar drum and the tail of a 
white Cathay cow. 

This illustrious Russian was the contem- 
porary of our Queen Elizabeth ; indeed, he 
much wished that fair virgin to share with 
him his throne. It is needless to add she 
was proof against the temptation. 

Ivan did much towards the civilization of 


| his kingdom. He encouraged men of science, 


set up printing-presses, and promoted trade. 
In character, however, he was a monster, 
and is known to W estern historians as Ivan 
[the Terrible. Among other things he estab- 
lished a standing army, and had the rich 
mines of his country worked. During his 
reign Siberia was discovered. 

Meanwhile the population were sunk in 
gross barbarism, superstition and ignorance ; 
and. while in the seventeenth century the 
English working classes were setting their 
mark. upon the times, and gaining through 
hard-fought battles religious, intellectual, and 
political liberty, the corresponding orders in 
Russia were living almost like the brutes. 
They were, in fact, except a very few free- 
born, the abject slaves of the great man on 
whose land they happened to be born, as 
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much his property as his goods and chattels, 
except that he -could only sell them with 
his estate. This was Russian serfdom, a 
condition that our grandfathers were ac- 
customed to hear alluded to in a mysterious 
manner as “one of the peculiar institutions 
of Russia,” as if the English intellect were 
incapable of reasoning upon what was suited 
to Russian taste. Only within our own life- 
time, and owing to the exertions of the 
late emperor, has this odious system 
been abolished. 

The last prince of the ancient house of 
Ruric ascended the throne in 1584. At his 
death, in 1613, Michael Feodorowitz—that is 
Michael, son of Fedor—succeeded him, and 
thus commenced the house of Romanof. 
Michael was the grandfather of the cele- 
brated Peter the Great. Peter became em- 
peror at the age of ten, in 1682. His half- 
sister, the licentious Sophia, was made 
regent. She brought up her young brother 
in terrible ignorance, but like young, strong 
spring liberating itself from the icy arms of 
winter this northern genius threw off the 
benumbing influence of licentiousness and 
brutality. His sister attempted his assassina- 
tion, but fortunately failed, and at the age of 
seventeen Peter reigned supreme. 

It is said that his latent desires for the 








the matter of wearing beards, that Peter gave 
notice that all found unshaved after a certain 
date were to be executed. He actually be- 
headed with his own hands many non-com- 
pliants. The old Asiatic dress he permitted 
to be worn by the frzes¢s, on account of the 
ceremonials of their religion, and by the 
peasants or serfs to render it ignominious. 

At this time Charles XII. was reigning in 
Sweden, and soon invaded the young Caar. 
Army after army of Russians was defeated, 
but the dauntless Peter merely remarked 
that “the Swedes were teaching them to 
become their conquerors.” And he was 
right. Russia had such immense resources 
with which to recruit the army, and as Peter 
had a true barbarian’s contempt for the value 
of human life, he vanquished Sweden by 
exterminating her army. 

It would not be out of place to notice the 
manner in which Peter’s troops were gathered. 
It was after the old feudal fashion. All free 
men entered as officers, the lords of the 
different estates were compelled to furnish so 
many privates, according to the size of their 
property. So repulsive to the Russian boor 
was the idea of being a soldier that suicide 
was often committed to avoid the doom, and 
generally the recruits were driven off from 
their homes, chained and manacled like 


improvement of his kingdom were kindled | criminals, to prevent their escape on the road. 
by seeing the stranded hull of a foreign ship.|Such were the armies of the great Peter, 


He made inquiries, and found that Russia 
possessed but few ships, and those of inferior 
build. The discovery of one deficiency led 
to the finding out of many more. He in- 
vited men of all crafts and trades from other 
European states into Russia, and gave them 
every inducement to settle there. Far-sighted 
Peter’s firm belief was that the industrial 
classes are the real conductors of social pro- 
gress. The next step was to send the sons of 
the nobility into other countries to be educa- 
ted ; but, as might be expected, this effected 
little. The monarch found, if he wanted any- 
thing learnt, he must learn it himself. In 
executing his grand design he travelled in 
disguise, and laboured as a common work- 
man in the dockyards, forges, ropeyards, 
and mills of Holland and England. Not 
very long since the old hut which he occu- 
pied while working in the docks was to be 
seen at Deptford. His favourite recreation 
there was to be wheeled about in a barrow 
by his fellow-workmen, 

He introduced the European instead of 
the Asiatic dress:into his country. The op- 





position to this was so strong, particularly in 


commanded in many instances by foreigners, 
amongst whom were numerous Scotchmen, 
who were obliged to flee their country on 
account of their Jacobite intrigues. 

The domestic history of this Czar was as 
remarkable as his public. His wife, the 
beautiful Catherine I., was originally a Livo- 
nian peasant girl. She was brought up by a 
Lutheran clergyman as his daughter, and mar- 
ried a young Swedish officer, to whom she was 
tenderly attached, but who perished within a 
year of their betrothal. Her intense grief 
and wondrous beauty, of Grecian symmetry, 
with brilliant blueeyes and glorious masses of 
waving golden hair, brought her under the 
notice of Bauer, the Russian general. He 
took her to his home; here she met Peter’s 
favourite, Menzikoff, who introducedher tohis 
master. Catherine might truly have said of 
the emperor, “ ven, vidi, vic.” He married 
her at first privately, and then publicly, 
having her crowned empress. He eventually 
made her his heiress, supposing he should 
die first. This extraordinary proceeding was 
brought about by the misconduct of the 
Prince Alexis, son of Peter’s first wife. The 
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history of this young man was singularly like 
that of the illstarred son of Philip II. of 
Spain. He was wild, rude, and barbarous, 
and opposed to his father’s reforms. A most 
remarkable story is told respecting his wife, 
a sweet young German princess. The mar- 
riage was one of mere state convenience, to 
which the bride was strongly opposed, on 





account of her attachment to a young count, 
belonging to her father’s court. Alexis | 
treated his wife with shocking brutality, which | 
added to the disgust Peter the Great felt for | 
him. Not many years after the birth of a 
son to Alexis the young mother died—or, 
rather, was supposed to die—for her death 
was in reality a trance. While lying in state in 
her coffin, her favourite servant, who knew | 
she was subject to this disorder, and her old | 
lover, abstracted her body and carried her 
away to one of the West Indian islands. 
Here she lived in strict seclusion till the 
death of Alexis, when she married her German 
lover, but they never returned to Europe. | 
This romance has probably as little truth as | 
likelihood in it. 

Peter had long threatened to disinherit 
Alexis on account of his vices, and at length 
he brought him to trial before a secret 
tribunal, which condemned him to death, 
with a rather dubious recommendation to 
the mercy of the Czar. Alexis died in prison 
the day after the sentence, and it is not clear 
to this day, and probably never will be, that 
his death was not accelerated by the same 
power that procured his condemnation. 
Immediately after this Peter proclaimed 
Catherine his heiress. 

Among the shrewd conclusions at which 
the Czar arrived was the necessity of foreign 
commerce to the prosperity of a nation. 
Instead of adopting the idea of the old 
Persian sages, that the best place for the 
capital of a country is in the middle of the 





to carry away the earth in their skirts, and to 
work up to their waists in water, so that 
100,000 men perished during the first year 
of their labours. A grand beginning for the 
splendid city which was at length completed 
and christened after its founder! Soon its 
great commercial advantages were fully 
appreciated, and foreign vessels crowded its 
port, Cronstadt. 

“ Petersburg is the seat of the court of the 
Holy Synod, also of a university. The stranger 
wanders with admiration through its broad, 
regular streets, surrounded with the most mag- 
nificent palaces, churches with gilded towers, 
and other massive and colossal edifices ; his 
eye everywhere rests on masterpieces of archi- 
tecture. On entering the imperial gardens 
on the banks of the Neva the majestic stream 
presents a magnificent prospect, its banks 
crowned with rich palaces, churches, and 
towers glittering with gold; and in the river 


icharming islands with beautiful gardens. 


There is, however, a reverse to the picture, 
and the houses of the people are unutterably 
wretched, fostering all that is low and de- 
graded in humanity.” 

In the year 1725 the great barbarian 
passed away from the scene of all his splen- 
did achievements and gigantic crimes. If it 
be true that the evil which men do lives after 
them, but the good dies with them, then we 
may expect a strange harvest in Russia from 
the seed sown by Peter the Great. 

We must not forget the w// of this extra- 
ordinary man. Some years ago a copy of it 
was published in a Russian official newspaper, 
but whether or no it was a genuine produc- 
tion of Peter we are hardly in a position to 
know. One passage which affects England 
we will notice. After many recommendations 
as to how his successors were to compass the 
destruction of Turkey, Sweden, Denmark, 
and other European powers, he adds, “ It is 


kingdom, Peter saw that it should be where| little use to meddle with the British Islanders ; 


it is possible to have a harbour. 


by, amid the marshes at the mouth of the | their colonies in Asia. 


So by-and-| if they are to be reached, it must be through 


In regard to the 


Neva, a rival city to the ancient metropolis| courts of Germany and Versailles, keep up 


of the empire arose as if by magic. As the 
ground was so low, its foundations were 
raised on wooden piles, and fifty men lost 
their lives in making the excavations alone. | 
But what did the autocrat care for that? To} 
him the degradation and destruction of the 
many were more than compensated for by 
the prosperity of the few. In building St. 
Petersburg, Fins, Cossacks, Kalmucks, and 
Swedish prisoners were at work by thousands, 
with few tools and no machinery. They had 





friendly relations with them until you can set 
them one against the other, and when they 
have sufficiently weakened each other the 
apparent victor can easily be crushed.” This 
singular document was published long before 
the Franco-Prussian war. 

We must now take an historical leap, and 
introduce ourselves to an illustrious group of 
Russian notabilities, assembled in the splen- 
did Imperial Winter Palace in the year 1770. 

Marble and gilded pillars, mirrors, silken 
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curtains, flowers, vases, exquisite statuary and | 
paintings, adorn the vast reception-rooms, | 
which open into large garden-like conser: | 
vatories, filled with rare exotics. In the| 
innermost room of the suite of royal apart-| 
ments are the people we seek, every one of| 
whom is stained with the foulest crimes. | 
At the head of the table sits the Empress, | 
Catherine II., a lady of moderate stature and | 
somewhat embonpoint, with a well-propor- 
tioned, rather masculine frame, carrying her | 
head in a remarkably erect manner. Her’ 





husband, and was supported by many of the 
most powerful nobles, who feared the Czar, 
and hoped for more power by placing a crea- 
ture of their own on his throne. So a most 
extraordinary revolution tcok place: Peter 
was murdered by his nobles—with the com- 
pliance, at any rate, of his wife—and, putting 
nearer heirs on one side, they made Catherine 
empress. 

To continue our sketch of the illus- 
trious group, leaning over the chair of 
the Czarina was another lady, of tall, mas- 





MOSCOW, THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF RUSSIA. 


appearance was striking, her features and 
complexion good, and her eyes of a bright, 
sparkling blue; altogether a German rather 
than a Russian in appearance, as indeed she 
was, with no more real right to the throne of 
the Czars than the Princess of Wales to the 
crown of England, if we can conceive of that 
sweet lady murdering her husband and seiz- 
ing it. 

Peter III., the husband of Catherine, had 
desired too many reforms to please his aris- 
tocracy, while he rendered himself contempt- 
ible by low vices. His artful German wife 
made herself popular in opposition to her 





culine frame—the Princess Dashkoff, a clever 
politician, and one who was actively engaged 
in the dethronement of Peter III. On the 
night of the first open display of conspiracy, 
she put on masculine attire, and rode at 
Catherine’s side with a drawn sword in her 
hand. Next to the Empress lounged the 
giant, Count Alexius Orloff, whose huge 
hands had strangled the poor Peter. By 
his. side was his brother, also the lover of 
Catherine, and stained with even fouler crimes. 
To secure her on the throne, on which he 
had helped to place her, he got rid of the 
Prince-s ‘larakanof, the legitimate heiress. 
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sixteen into loving him; he pretended to 


He decoyed the young and lovely girl of 


541 





| claimed his son, Alexander, emperor. It is 
| but due to the young prince to say that he 


marry her, and for years treated her with| was unaware of and opposed to his father’s 


the greatest apparent tenderness, Fear 
Catherine kept the princess away from Rus- 
sia, and they lived some time in Pisa, where 
she was known as the good and lovely prin- 
cess. When Orloff had sufficiently gained 
her confidence, he said he must return to 
Russia. She begged to accompany him, 
saying she would follow him all over 
the world. No sooner was the 
‘Tarakanof safely on board the Russian 
fleet than she discovered the true character 
of her betrayer. She was placed in irons, 
carried to St. Petersburg, and foully murdered. 

The wealth of Count Gregory Orloff was 
fabulous, the empress rewarding—as he meant 
she should—his friendly offices to her with no 
sparing hand, showering upon him palaces, 
lands, and titles. He came as ambassador 
to England in the reign of George III. He 
died before his mistress in great mental 
agony and remorse. 

Next to Count Orloff sat the Prince 
Potemkin, Catherine’s celebrated general. 
A man of low origin, who rose to power 
through his adroitness in putting the empress 
under an obligation to him at the-time of 
the revolution, he possessed even more influ- 
ence over the Czarina than the other noble- 
man. Like Daniel O’Connell, Potemkin 
combined in his character the most oppo- 
site qualities. 

And the subject engrossing the attention 
of the little. party was the ‘best,-in other 
words, the most dastardly means for extend- 
ing the Russian dominion in Asia. 

In spite of all her crimes, Catherine did 
much to advance commerce and the arts ; 
she regulated the finances, and exercised a 


of 


Princess | 


| assassination. 

| During Alexander's teign Napoleon Bona- 
| parte invaded Russia; and the patriotic 
| manner in which the people of Moscow sur- 
| rendered their city to be burnt to force tne 
French army to decamp proves that the 
Russian character is capable of great things 
if properly directed. 

After the peace of Paris, when Napoleon 
|was banished to St. Helena, Alexander pro- 
‘posed the “Holy Alliance,” a scheme for 
universal peace which Harriet Martineau 
much ridicules in her “ History of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace.” Still there is great reason to 
‘believe that Alexander was sincere in his re- 
| ligious desires, though they were modified by 
| the riches which make it so hard for such as 

he to enter the heavenly kingdom. It is 
interesting to know that the emperor: was 
'aroused to seek spiritual things through the 
|preaching of a lady, called the Russian 
'Countess of Huntington, who had found 
| true Christian light through the dark mysteries 
| of the Greek Church. 
| The Emperor Nicholas ascended the 
throne in 1825, to the exclusion of the mad 
| tyrant-of Poland; his elder brother Constan- 
‘tine. During this reign the Crimean war was 
‘fought. It closedin 1856, when Alexander IL., 
/sor and successor of Nicholas, agreed to 
the Treaty of Paris, the principal terms of 
| which were that Russia should be excluded 
‘from all intervention in the affairs of Turkey, 
| but at the same time England and France 
|made themselves responsible for her good 
|behaviour, and the neutralization of the 
| Black Sea. 

| Alexander has the honour of having eman- 














more enlightened and liberal policy than her | cipated the serfs ; and it is to be hoped that 
predecessors. She tolerated all religions, | when greater freedom has done its work these 
and abolished odious courts; she held out | poor creatures may develop the noble qualities 
great inducements to foreigners to settle in| individual instances show they possess. 

Russia. But history will never forget it was| It is a matter of fact that the Russians are 
she who induced Maria Theresa and Frede- | the best linguists in the world, the upper and 
rick the Great of Prussia to dismember! middle classes commonly speaking several 
Poland, that she oppressed Turkey in every | European languages, and ordinarily French. 


possible way, and perpetrated horrible 
cruelties on the Tartars. 

Catherine was succeeded by her mad 
son, Paul. He altered the law of succes- 
sion, making the crown hereditary in the 
male line according to primogeniture, and 
failing males, to females. Paul’s reign, like 


his father's, was closed by a conspiracy of| in Russian literature. 


|The native Russ is little used save by the 
|lower orders. But popular education in 
| Russia is very inferior. 
| The first Russian historian was Nestor, a 
monk of Kief, who wrote in the tenth 
| century. 

The name of Kriloff will ever be celebrated 
His fables are so clever 


the nobles, who murdered him, and pro-| that he is known as the Russian Asop. 
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Lomonozoft, a poet, who lived in the reign 
of Peter the Great, may be said to have 
created the language of Russian poetry. But 
important as was his work, it was not so great 
as that of Cyril, who invented the written 
language of Russia, importing into it some 
Greek letters, which, however, hardly give the 
Russian sound. ‘The written language, as it 
now is, was settled by Elias Kopiewitsch. 
Russian prose is undoubtedly inferior to the 
poetry. In pulpit oratorya bombastic rhetoric 
has often prevailed, accompanied by little 
intrinsic merit. 

Before closing this brief sketch, we must 
make some reference to the present state of 
the Russian Church. It is greatly to be 
feared that, so far from aiding, it retards the 
progress of civilization in Russia. 

Travellers tell us that the majority of the 
clergy are as ignorant and coarse as the 
peasantry they ought to educate. The fol- 
lowing story is taken from “Sketches of 
Russian Life before and during the Emanci- 
pation of the Serfs ” :— 

A village priest, being interrupted by 
service-time at a game of cards and desirous 
of renewing his play the moment he could 
quit his post, tucked his hand of cards within 
his sacred robe, under the inside fastening. 
During service all the cards dropped out on 
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the platform in the sight of all the congrega- 
tion. The priest wasa ready if not a holy 
man. He coolly looked at the cards, and then 
at. the people, as much as to say, “I have a 
purpose in putting them there, which shall be 
revealed by-and-by..”. When service was over, 
he called a little boy to him, and asked him 
the names of the different cards. The boy 
answered correctly in every case, showing his 
thorough acquaintance with them. Then 
his: interrogator turned to some pictures of 
saints, and questioned the ehild as to who 
they were. Here the boy was. at fault, and 
could not tell the names of any. Then the 
priest, with unblushing effrontery, told the 
people he had put down the cards in order to 
find out whether they instructed their children 
as well in religion as they did in amusements. 
After a long homily on this false text, he dis 

missed his congregation and left the church, 
to play out his interrupted game. 

And while religion is taught by such means 
and such men we cannot wonder it is not of a 
very truly Christian type. 

But we earnestly hope and believe that far 
brighter days are in store for this interesting 
land, and that the time is not very distant 
when Christianity and civilization shall have 
developed the truer instincts of her people. 

CALL. 
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Jue ORIGIN OF THE 


NAME “fHRISTIAN.” 


“ And the disciples were called Christians first in Antioch.” —Acrs xi. 26. 


I. 
> ¢>- IS sweet to watch the billows’ crest, 
c% When angry winds have sunk to rest 
2 And hush’d the storm to sleep. 
Gently the wavelets lap the shore, 
As though they fear their tiny roar 
Should wake the silence deep. 
A little while, and that same sea 
Dashes and foams in frenzied glee, 
While from the rifted pall above 
Dread lightnings flash, and thunders prove 
That deepest silence oft beguiles 
When nature veils her wrath in smiles. 
Thus calm!y peaceful pass’d the days, 
No discord jarr’d the hymn of praise : 
Larger the ranks which now confess’d 
The Nazarene their Saviour blest : 
It seem’d as though God’s stars above 
Beam’d down on Antioch with love. 





II. 


But nay! a sudden angry sound 
Echoed Amanus’ rocks around : 
And through the city swell’d the din, 

As Phcebus’ priests rush’d madly in, 
Pointing ir scorn, as past them hied 

Saul with his comrade at his side: 

‘* Yonder the new-built tower of sand ! 

Ye men of Israel, forward stand! 

Are these your lawgivers of old ? 

These your great Herod’s comrades bold ? 
Not yours the spells these madmen say ; 
Not yours the foolish words they pray ; 
Daily beyond our Daphne's shrine 
Resounds a prayer to one divine— 

If aught divine: be theirs—who seems 

In heav’n (some figment of their dreams !) 
‘O Christ!’ they mutter o’er and o’er, 

*O Jesus Christ, Thee we adore |’ 
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Who is this Christ ? ye Hebrews, tell ! 
Know ye?” Replied an answ’ring yell. 
“Yea! yea! we know the Christ too well !” 


Ill. 


** A carpenter, of lowly name, 

At Pilate’s court condemn’d to shame ! 
What though he fain would set Him free ? 
His wife had bade him—eagerly 

Our nation no such crime would brook, 
His blood on us and ours we took. 

He died where all our culprits die ; 

‘These idly feign He passed on high- 

‘ To heaven,’ they call it—to prepare 

A place for those who love Him here. 

If such their Master, such their rest, 

Let Christ their Master be confess’d ! 

What say ye?” Loud the answer soar’d, 

“ If they be Christ’s, and Christ their Lord, 
Christians they must be! ‘This their name 
Shall bear to distant climes their shame !” 
And far and wide the foul cry sped, 


' 


“Down with the Christians ! Christ is dead 
IV. 

Ye who at home in idle ease 

Sit musing over scenes like these, 

Tell, if ye may, had ye stood by 

When flash’d oppression’s scornful eye 

O’er that despised, rejected band, 

Would ye have stretch’d a brother's hand, 

Content with them to bear the shame 

Of Christ--the malefactor’s name ? 

Rejoice, that e’en with flickering ray 

Dawn’d there for you the Gospel day 
O’er Syria’s mountain home ! 


Vamly hell’s votaries dared their worst, 
The last have e’en become the first, 
Since Jesus whisper d, **Come!” 
V. 
But hark t the muse has caught the spell 
‘Of selenan vesper-psalm : 
A heavenly tale it seems to tell 
Of trust and courage calm. 
Hymn sung by the early Christians. 
‘Christ our Master! Thee we hail! 
Thou hast gone before us! 
Nought shall ’gainst Thy might prevail, 
Spread Thy strong shield o'er us! 
Dangers round our glen 
Gather in the gloaming, 
Jews and Roman men 
Savage in their foaming : 
But we will not fear, 
Foes shall never move us, 
‘Thousands may be near, 
Yet Zhou art above us! 


. 


‘Christians ! we our name will love— 
Name of wondrous story ! 
‘True to our great Leader prove, 
Till we share His glory! 
‘Through the world afar, 
Where His foot-prints guide us, 
We will wage His war, 
Whatsoe’er betide us ! 
Only let His Word 
Be our signal-giver, 
Bind us to our Lord, 
Christ-like, Christians, ever !” 
JOHN W. MILLS. 


no MRO? 
PENEDICTIONS OF THE ‘APOCALYPSE. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A. 


PILLARS 0} 


* Him that overcometh will 1 make a pillar in the temple of My God.” —Ren. ii. 12. 


HA'T was a very memorable con- 
versation between Crcesus, the 
richest monarch of his age, and 
Solon, one of the wisest men in 
Greece, as recorded by Hero- 

dotus. “ Who,” inquired the,king, ‘ of all the 
men you have seen in your wide and varied 
intercourse with mankind, appears to you to 
be the happiest ?” Crcesus was hoping for a 
high compliment on his own exalted position, 
but the sage was no courtier, and, ignorant 
of the art of flattery, could speak nothing but 
So he bluntly replied, 
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' “Sire, I call no man happy before his death.” 


That was an honest but a most mournful 
answer. It was the best, the only one, which 
all his deep study of heathen philosophy 
enabled him to find. The true secret of 
happiness was hidden from his view. The 
question, “ Is life worth living?” is one which 
neither then nor since has man, unaided by 
the Bible, been able to solve. Satisfaction, 
like some bright phantom reflected from the 
inner consciousness, or sought for amid the 
vicissitudes of the world, is ever luring them 
onwards and eluding their grasp. Solid, last- 
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Ing peace of mind they never attain to, Like 
Solon, they cannot pronounce any happy till 
his death. How different is the teaching of 
the Word of God upon this subject! When 
we turn from the dim guesses of the most 
profound thinkers to the distinct positive 
truth revealed in the Holy Scriptures, our 
relief is much greater than we experience 
when we pass from the comparative gloom 
of a starlit sky into the blaze of the electric 
light. Then we may see where we are, and 
whither we are going, 

Such is the marvellous contrast presented 
to us in these the Saviour’s closing words of 
blessing to the Seven Churches. They all 
declare with one voice, though in various ways, 
and upon the highest authority, that we may 
be happy now and perfectly blessed hereafter. 
They also teach us that our happiness is to 
be found, not in outward circumstances, but 
from the inexhaustible fountain of life and 
joy, and in the’ renewal of our nature by His 
quickening power. This will appear very 
strikingly in the message sent by Christ to 
the Church of Philadelphia. Before examin- 
ing the promise to the faithful there, let us 
glance at their position, and we shall see at 
once that their comfort could not have been 
drawn from their surroundings. 

The town where they lived was in their time 
by no means prosperous or desirable as a 
residence. Situated on the confines of Lydia 
and Phrygia, and built by Attalus Phila- 
delphus (from whom it derived its name), as 
the mart for the great vine-producing district 
around it, it must have been once a thriving 
and important place. But its fertility was 
due to the volcanic character of the soil, 
and modern travellers describe the appear- 
ance of the country as resembling a billow- 
ing sea of disintegrated lava, with here and 
‘here vast trap-dykes protruding. In conse- 
quence of this the locality was.subject to 
constant earthquakes, which in the time. of 
Strabo rendered even the town walls unsafe. 
The expense of repairs, as well as the de- 
struction of property, rendered the taxation 
very oppressive, and pauperized the citizens. 
These facts may throw light on the hint as 
to the poverty of the Christians there 2forded 
by the words in this epistle: “Thou hast 
little ’—not a little—“ strength.” ‘The Phila- 
delphians, we easily see, had not their lot 
cast in pleasant places, 

Nor were they happy in the character of 
the people amongst whom they lived. It 
does not seem that they were, like the Chris- 
tians of Pergamos, exposed to persecution 





from their pagan neighbours. ‘Their chief, 
if not only, enemies were the Jews; they 
were men of such a base and malicious 
spirit that they are described as actually 
“the synagogue of Satan, who say they are 
Jews, and are not.” The frequent opposi- 
tion from these unworthy representatives of 
God’s ancient people, must have formed a 
very bitter ingredient in their cup of trial. 
Poverty and unfriendly neighbours certainly 
did not tend to brighten their daily lives. 
Were they, then, living in the hope of better 
times, and cheered by the prospect of 
improved circumstances? On the contrary, 
our Lord warns them in this letter of more 
troublous days yet in store for them, and bids 
them prepare for “the hour of temptation, 
which shall come on all the earth, to try 
them that dwell on the earth.” ‘That, it 
is evident, was not the secret of their happi- 
ness. Notwithstanding all this we find 
from the terms in which Christ addresses 
them, that this Church was in a singularly 
sound and healthy state. Not one syllable 
of reproof or censure is to be found in this 
message. “ He that is holy, He that is true, 
He that hath the key of David,” and alone 
possesses the absolute righi of admission 
into, or of exclusion from, His kingdom, 
“‘ He that openeth and no man shutteth ; and 
shutteth and no man openeth,” expresses 
not a shadow of doubt about the genuineness 
of their piety. ‘I know thy works,” He 
writes, “thou hast little strength,” art a 
little flock, poor in worldly goods, of small 
account in the eyes of men, and yet “thou 
hast kept My word, and hast not denied My 
name.” “ Because thou hast kept the word 
of My patience, I will keep thee.” He there- 
fore dwells rather on the wholesome influence 
which they should exercise on the world 
around them. He speaks to them as essen- 
tially a missionary church yearning for the 
salvation of others. For their encouragement 
He foretells great success to their labours. 
The door shall be opened wide for the 
entrance of the Gospel. The Jews, who 
now opposed and blasphemed, shall be made 
to come and worship before the feet of the 
despised followers of Jesus, and know that 
He has loved them.” 

These Philadelphian Christians were, 
therefore, a truly happy people; blessed 
themselves in the enjoyment of the Saviour's 
love, and about to have their happiness 
greatly enhanced by being made a blessing 
to others. 

But far higher and better things were kept 
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in reserve for them, if they continued faith- 
ful. Their present character and useful in- 
fluence were but the earnest and foretaste of 
the blessedness: which awaited them, when 
all trials and eonflicts should be ended, and 
they should win- their heavenly crown. 
“Him that overcometh will I make a pillar 
in the temple of My God, and he shall go 
no more out ; and I will write upon him the 
Name of My God, and the name of the city 
of My God, which is New Jerusalem, which 
cometh down out of heaven from My God, 
and I will write upon him My new Name.” 
Such was the promise to them. It holds 
equally true of all that strive to resemble 
them. The language is highly figurative, yet 
in the main may be easily understood. 
].—First we ask, what is meant here by 
(sod’s Temple ? In Rev. xxi. 22, we read of the 
celestial city, “I saw no temple therein.” But 
the reason is added, “for the Lord God 
Almighty and the Lamb are the temple 
of it.” The two statements are quite consis- 
tent, and they afford a glimpse into the vast 
difference between the Church militant and 
the Church triumphant. On earth there 
always have been, and must of necessity be, 
special places, as well as times and rites and 
persons, connected with Divine service. The 
existence of altars for sacrifice in the days of 
the Patriarchs, if not before ; the appointment 
by the Lord Himself of the tabernacle ; then 
the erection by the command of the two 
temples at Jerusalem, not to speak of the 
synagogues sanctioned by Christ's own 
presence, all indicate God’s intention that 
particular buildings should be set apart for 
His worship. In the old dispensation He 
always had a place where He put His Name 
and promised to meet His people. Nor has 
this ceased to be the case under the Gospel. 
It is true indeed that our Lord said to the 
woman of Samaria, that neither on Mount 
Gerizim nor at Jerusalem men should worship 
the Father, who must be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth. Yet this did not prevent the 
disciples from meeting in the upper room, 
afterwards in the houses of private Christians, 
and when the Church was free from persecu- 
tion, and had acquired sufficient means to 
erect them, in permanent consecrated build- 
ings. ‘That there should be such material 
edifices is a necessity of our present nature, 
and we cannot dispense with them. God’s 
presence is doubtless everywhere. ‘Ihe Most 
High dwelleth not in temples made with hands. 
Heaven is His throne, and the earth His! 
footstool. ‘The universe is one vast temple of} 





His glory.. Men may pray everywhere, and 
every place is hallowed ground. But united 
public acts of devotion require some conveni- 
ent centre at which they may be performed, 
and the highest instinctsof our renewed nature 
demand that the house of prayer should in its 
arrangements be not altogether unworthy of 
the majesty of Him whom we worship. It is 
therefore no slight blessing, bequeathed to us 
by the generous piety of our ancestors, that in 
every town, and even in our humblest villages, 
such sanctuaries are found with their heaven- 
pointing spires, silently telling of that new life 
when earth shall be no more. May this our 
national heritage never be withdrawn ! 
** These temples of His grace, 
How beautiful they stand, 
The glory of our native place, 
The bulwarks of our land.” 

Still we may not forget that the day is 
hastening on, when there shall be no further 
need of material edifices. The purifying flames 
of the final conflagration shall sweep away and 
reduce to dust our noblest and most hallowed 
fanes. Nor shall we lament their loss. In 
the heavenly state there shall be no temple, 
for heaven itself shall be one vast temple, 
lighted by the Lord’s perpetual and immediate 
presence, and the white-robed priests shall 
there serve Him day and night without ceasing. 

** There congregations ne’er break up, 
And Sabbaths have no end.” 

II.-Since, then, heaven is the Temple here 
spoken of, we are next to inquire what are 
the Pillars of it. Taking the passage before 
us as our guide, we answer, every faithful 
and victorious Christian. ‘“ Him that over- 
cometh,” is Christ’s promise, “ will I make a 
pillar in the temple of My God.” Just as 
the columns of a material building support 
and beautify it, so believers are the living 
stones which shall uphold and adorn the 
heavenly Temple. It is not a little remark- 
able that in the porch of Solomon’s temple 
there were two pillars, one on each side of 
it. That on the right hand he called 
Jachin (“He will establish”), and that on 
the left he named Boaz (‘‘in strength,” or “in 
Him, or it, is strength’). By these names 
he probably meant to imply that God would 
establish in strength the temple and the 
religion connected with it. Now whether 
this circumstance is here alluded to or not, 
although the allusion does seem very natural, 
these two names certainly describe most 
truly the two qualities of the Christian’s 
character which, so far as he possesses 
them, render him a pillar in the spiritual 
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temple of the Church on earth, and 
will qualify him for that position in the 
courts of the New Jerusalem. Uprightness 
and strength are the two things necessary to 
a perfect column, and they are the two 
virtues developed in the child of God, in 
proportion as he growsin grace. Upright- 
ness is the first of these. It is that virtue 
without which true godliness cannot exist. A 
man may be weak in purpose and easily 
drawn away by temptation, he may have a 
very confused understanding of spiritual 
truth, he may lack as yet many of the graces 
which should adorn the life of a disciple 
of Jesus; but if his religion is anything 
better than the most superficial veneer, he 
must and will be just and upright in all his 
dealings. Do worldly persons, who make 
no profession of piety, pride themselves on 
their fine sense of honour and _straight- 
forwardness of conduct, and in some cases 
make good their boast? Then surely they 
who have pledged themselves to follow the 
Holy and Righteous One should not fall 
behind them in this respect. Amongst the 
many inimitable sketches of character in the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” there is hardly a nobler 
one than that of old Honest. Well has 
Bunyan represented him when he is about to 
cross the dark river of death as full of calm 
confidence, because “ in his lifetime he had 
spoken to one Good Conscience to meet 
him there, and he lent him his hand and 
helped him over.” And yet Mr. Honest'’s 
last words were, “Grace reigns.” Such 
is the spirit of every genuine pilgrim to 
Zion. 

The pillars of the Church on earth must be 
upright ; no others will be allowed a place in 
the Temple above. But indispensable as is 
this quality, it is not sufficient. On the left 
of Solomon’s porch was the pillar Boaz. So 
he that would be a solid and substantial 
support to God’s kingdom here or hereafter 
must be strong in the Lord as well as up- 
right. A weak, top-heavy column is only a 
source of instability and danger to the 
building which it professes to support. What 
need, then, there is that all who would up- 
hold the cause of Christ inthe world, and be 
admitted to His presence in glory, should 
cultivate: strength and consistency of 
character ! ’ 

At the same time, lest any should be dis- 
couraged, it is well to remember that while all 
the pillars of the temple possess these qualities 
of uprightnéss and stability, theyexhibit them 
in very different degrees. The columns of 
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our cathedrals vary very much in size and 
beauty, according to the importance of their 
place in the edifice. Those of a plainer style 
of architecture, occupying perhaps obscure 
corners, may contribute as much to the support 
of the massive pile as the more highly orna- 
mented and beautiful. So we read in the 
Epistle to the Galatians (ii. 9) that when St. 
Paul went to Jerusalem to consult the Church 
there about the question of circumcision, 
“ James, Cephas, and John, who seemed to 
be pillars,” in conference added nothing to 
his understanding of that difficult subject, 
although by virtue of their distinguished offices 
and personal character they greatly helped 
him with their sympathy and approval. So it 
is still. All the pillars of the temple are not 
equally graceful or substantial, for all are not 
intended for the most prominent positions in 
it. But all the Lord’s servants, even the 
humblest and the most unlearned, if they are 
only true and upright and depending on Him 
for strength, are necessary to the complete- 
ness and well-being of His house on earth, 
and shall form an integral part of the heavenly 
Temple. The Divine Architect declares of all 
such, “‘ Him that overcometh will I make a 
pillar in the temple of My God, and he shall 
go no more out.” 

III.—-This is indeed in itself a wonderful 
promise. But even more is added. ‘These 
pillars are to bear a threefold inscription, 
indicating the Builder’s names and that of 
the building which they are designed to 
support. ‘I will write upon him the Name 
of My God, and the name of the city of 
My God, which is New Jerusalem, and 
which cometh down out of heaven from My 
God, and I will write upon him My new 
Name.” 

These are words hard to be understood ; 
eternity alone will fully explain them. This 
much seems plain, that they who shall be 
made pillars in that future Temple will be 
admitted to the closest communion with 
God and with His glorified people. Whether 
the descent of the new Jerusalem from 
heaven will take place literally or in some 
spiritual manner, cannot be positively deter- 
mined. It will practically matter little to us 
whether it come to us or we go to it, if only 
we are at last recognised as those whose 
citizenship is in heaven, and are permitted 
to enjoy its liberties and glorious privileges. 
All will be there in the highest sense new. 
Seen in the golden light of the celestial 
city, the Name of the Father will be. re- 
vealed with a gracious significance faintly 
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shadowed forth here. The new Name of the: spoken of the city of our God, very sweetly 
Son, “that no man knew but He Himself” did holy Bernard sing : - 


(Rev.. xix. 12), will be disclosed, when the 
length, breadth, depth and height of His 
great love are fully expiored. The Name, 
too, of the city of our God and of the Holy 
Spirit whose Temple it will be, will stand 
out in conspicuous brightness on every 
pillar of it. 

Realizing by faith these glorious things 


‘** For thee, O dear, dear country, 
Mine eyes their vigils keep 5 
For very love, beholding 
Thy happy Name, they weep. 
The Lamb is all thy splendour, 
The Crucified thy praise ; 
His laud and benediction 
Thy ransomed people raise.” 


ee ee 


Notes on New Books. 


CURIOUS statement has been 
recently made in the Rock by a 
writer who subscribes himself 
as “A London Physician and a 
Protestant,” with reference to 
the espionage on private families, which, he 
asserts, 1s suggested and promoted by the 
managers of certain registration offices for 
servants. He says, “Perhaps you are not 

aware that a class of so-called register offices 

fer servants, particularly female servants, 
conducted by ladies, have a wide ramification 
in this country. Servants engaged from such 





establishments have secret printed papers, 


given them, named and numbered, which 
they are bound to obey, viz.: After a short 
time to report to the Ladies’ Committee the 
following in answer: 1. Report the name 
and class of family. 2. Do they have per 
and evening prayers? 3. Whatistheir religion, 
and do they attend chapel or church? 4. 
Are they moral ? 5. What class of company 
do they keep, and if so, early or late hours ? 
6. Are they temperate or intemperate? 7. 
Are they kind to the servants? How many 
do they keep? State the general opinion of 
the habits of the master and mistress, also 
sons and daughters. 9g. Report secretly as 
desired the contents of the printed papers. 
A friend of mine discovered such a printed 
paper in possession of a female servant. I 
hope the public will open their eyes to such 
conduct and dismiss all servants that 
refuse to answer if they are directed by a 
committee of females suborned by priest- 
craft.” 

On this communication the editor of the 


such persons, is so utterly un-English that we 
can only regard it as one of the many devices 
of Jesuitry.” It is a matter of doubt as to 
which is the greater, the impertinence of the 
ladies (?) who form these courts of social and 
domestic inquisition, or their utter ignorance 
of the ordinary rules that affect English 
composition, and their inability to write 
simple sentences grammatically, which will 
be apparent to any reader who will take the 
trouble to look closely at the entire series of 
orders and queries given above. I can only 
suppose that the end, as far as these prying 
women are concerned, justifies not only the 
means but their bad grammar into the 
bargain. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. con- 
tinue to send me Zhe Family Physician, but 
as I have already drawn attention to this. 


valuable work more than once in the pages of 


Go.pEN Hours, I hope I may be forgiven 
if 1 do no more than merely acknowledge 
the receipt of Part 19. From this firm I 
have also received one of the best books L 
ever saw for children who are fond of paint- 
ing.* Zhe “ Little Folks” Hliminathige Book 
contains thirty-four full-page illustrations, 
a few coloured as examples, and the re 
mainder in outline to be coloured accord 
ing to the taste of the owner. The pleasure 
that is to be derived from this book far 
exceeds the price at which it is to be 
obtained. Each page to be illuminated con- 
tains a Scripture text. With each text from 
the Bible the book alone is given, the chapter 
and verse remaining blank, that the search 
for the texts may profitably occupy little 


Rock remarks:— “Heads of households | artists and readers on Sunday afternoons. 


ought to look well to this fact. This is not | 
the first time that such information has| 
reached us. This creeping into families by | 
means of the servants, who are the tools of 


‘The ‘Little Folks’ Illuminating Book.” A 
series of Scripture Texts in Outline and Colour. With 
| accompanying Hymns and Poems, by George 
Weatherly. Sm. 4to., 60 pp. Price Is., or elegantly 
bound in cloth gilt, 2s, 
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and learning. It should be said that special 
prize competitions have been. instituted in 
connection with this book, and valuable 
prizes in money, books, and medals are 
offered to competitors. Particulars respect- 
ing the competition will be found in the 
numbers of “ Little Folks’ Magazine” for 
April and June of this year. 

Those who wish to acquire works relating 
to Africa, America, Australasia, China, India, 
Japan, the West Indies, &c., &c., will do well to 
consult Mr. Rivers’ Catalogue of Second-Hand 
IVorks.* Mr. Rivers makes a speciality of 
collecting all the old and new books bearing 
on the East generally, and on India in 
particular. Please note this, and the impor- 
tant fact that all books supplied by Mr. 
Rivers are guaranteed to be perfect, clean, 
and in good condition. 

No one,.I think, who has read the paper 
on “ Zenana Missions in India,” in (GOLDEN 
Hours, for March, 1880, can fail to be inte- 
rested in this subject, and to desire further 
information about the progress that is being 
made in ameliorating the condition and 
raising the social status of the women of 
India, and in bringing them to a knowledge 
of the great saving truths of Christianity. 
Such information is given fully in /wdia’s 
Women,} a new magazine which affords a 
full report of the operations of the Church 
of England Zenana / Missionary Society in 
its stations in various parts of our Indian 
Empire. In addition to the reports the 
magazine contains many interesting articles, 

* ** A Catalogue of Second-Hand Books in:all De- 
partments,of Literature.” On sale by George Rivers 
(twenty-five. years with Triibner:& Co.), 4, Queen's 
Head-passage, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 

t+ ** India’s Women.” The magazine of the Church 
of England Zenana Missionary Society. No. ° 4, 
London: James Nisbet & Co., 21, Berners-street. 


Published bi-monthly. Price 3d. per No., Is. 6d. 
per year. 


(July-August, 1881.) 





‘Fhe texts are accompanied by a collection of 
hymns and forms suitable for Sunday reading , 


among which ‘The Women Workers of the 
Bible” may be specially mentioned, and 
poems of.a high order of merit. 

‘A work of true charity is being carried out 
by the St. Giles’ Christian Mission, which is 
under the superintendence of Mr. George 
Hatton, and whose object is to render assist- 
ance to discharged prisoners, .and.,to, help 
and encourage reformed men and women 
rescued from sin, misery, and crime, to per- 
severe in the narrow path that leadeth unto 
life. .The. mission premises are in Little 
Wild-street, Drury-lane, where a_ large 
block of suitable dwellings for the poor ‘is 
now being built by the Peabody trustees. 
For the better prosecution of the mission 
funds are needed, and Mr. Hatton will grate- 
fully acknowledge the receipt of subscriptions 
and donations of clothing, books, tracts, &c., 
and forward the Report* for 1880-1882 to 
any one who thay wish to have it with the 
view of helping on the work. 

Mr. Hatton’s address is 12, Ampton-place, 
Regent-square, W.C. 

Toujours Bradlaugh . of whom I cannot 
say, almost in the words of plump I. ady Jane, 
in “ Patience, or Bunthorne’s Bride,” 

‘I'm afraid there’ll be too much of him 

In the coming by-and-by,” 
for the simple , reason that we have had a 
great deal too much of him already. The 
writer of ‘A Night with Bradlaugh + gives 
a graphic picture of the “incomplete 
Member for Northampton ” on the platform, 
his utter lack of oratorical power, his 
linguistic. deficiencies, and the _ bullying 
manner in which he treats all who may 
venture to disagree with his peculiar opinions, 
religious, social, and political. 

*** A Brief Record of One Year's Rescue Work in 
Connection with St, Giles’ Christian Mission, under 
the superintendence of Mr. George Hatton.” 1881. 


+ ‘* A Night with Bradlaugh.”» By One who has 
spent it. 2d. William Poole,.12A, Paternoster-row, 
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BORWICK’S | 
POWDER.GE 





age rad 


POW DER. 


. ‘Four Gold 


for making bread, 
Loe ype fe. and wiolesome. 8: 





Is now used by all Respectable Families for 
rr making delicious 


j | CUSTARDS 
J BLANCMANGE, 


And nothing can be more agreeable 
4 to eat with 


Sold by all Corndealers in 
1d. and 2d. Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 


BAKING 


ety over all other Baking Powders. 


purchase the 2s. 6d. and 5s. sizes, us there is 
a considerable saving. 


sPUDDINGS, PIES, & STEWED FRUITS, 








Gives instant relief in HEAD. 


DR. ALEX. MILNE.—“ In searching forthe best com- 
bination of Salines we alighted on that of Mr. Lamplough. 
Its utility as a remedy in fevers and as a cooling drink in 
diseases of children, such as Scarlet Fever, Measles, &., has 
been testified to by the leading members of the profession.” 
“I prescribe it also to my patients frequently.”-19th May,1880. 

Her Majesty’s Representative, the GOVERNOK OF 
SIERRA LEO , states:—*‘It is of great value, and 
I shall rejoice to hear itis in the hands of all Europeans 
visiting the tropics.” 


same or better thing. 





|B has PROUT, MORGAN, TURLEY, GIBBON, SPARKS, DOWSING, STEVENS, and many 
other Medical Men, have given unqualified testimony to the importance of the discovery afid the great value of 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 


as possessing most important elements calculated to restore and maintain Health with perfect Vigour of 
It is bmg tres and tasteless, forming a most invigorating, vitalising, and refreshing bev 

CHE, SEA or BILIOUS SICKNESS, ONSTIB 

and FEVERISH COLDS; prevents and quickly cures the worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, and other FEVERS, SMALLPOX, 

MEASLES, and ERUPTIVE or SKIN COMPLAINTS, and various other altered conditions of the blood. 


'y and Mind. 
a 
ATION, INDIGESTION, LASSITUDE, HEARTBURN, 


THOMAS CARR JACKSON, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
and Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospital, London.—‘‘E 
have no hesitation in recommending the compound of Mr. 
=} Lamplough’s. Pyretic Saline. Iam in the habit of prescribing 
it largely, its composition being known to me; and I have 
every reason to be satisfied with it. It is beautifully pre- 
pared, and can be used at a moment’s notice without trouble, 
and is therefore particularly adapted for use in public service.” 


CAUTION.—Beware of spurious Salines and Effervescing Salts containing injurious elements put forward by unprincipled persons as the 


PYRETIC SALINE is warranted not to contain Magnesia or any substance likely to produce gall-stones or calculous formations. 
In Patent Glass Stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6 ch, 
To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer, and of H. Lamplough, 113, Holborn, London, E.C. 


d., lis., and 2's. ea 





BORD'S PIANOS. 


CHARLES STILES & CO. 


The well-known Importers of these celebrated Pianos, 
has removed to 


42, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.O. 
Where may be seen a Large and Varied Assortment of 
Instruments, in New and Artistic Designs, at Low Prices, 
WITH 25 PER CENT, Co-oPERATIVE DiscounT For CasH ; 
or on the Three Years’ System, from 15s. per month. 
Sexp ror Itivsrratep List. 
Second-Hand Pianos, on the Three Years’ System, 


from 10s. 6d. per Montb. 
Full value allowed for old instruments of any kind, in exchange. 


PURITY ! 


Walton’s Kaloderma aa 


is acknowledged to be the only rea; 
harmless rhage 8 for removin 
Tan, Freckles, Sunburn, Pim- 


ples, Blotches; Redness, 
Roughness, Eczema, 

RS after exposure to the scorching 
® sun, sea-air, and north-east winds. 


Erysipelas, Scurvy, 
and all unsightly 
disfigurements 
of the Face, 
Neck, t is an excellent remedy for Excoria- 
tions, and Abrasions of the Skin, even of* 
Infants; it therefore cannot be too highly 
recommended as a general household com- 
Panion, as well as a beautifier of the skin, 


Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., &c. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, Post-free 33 stamps. 
T. WALTON, Analytical Chemist, 
HAVERSTOCK HILL, LONDON. 
















and irritable skin, especially 












W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
ee 
THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 

They clear the Saver, Stomach, Head and Kidueys, free the Skin 
emote and par he Thou, Ole 
Thien oe 

Made only by W. F 8 M.P.S., 380, Walworth Road, 


FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 


wile onie: Se nen ote Se Meiers Seeks ek. eevee OMe Se ee 
" Brave Deptt; 31, Brixton Read. 














THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 


HOLLOWAY 'S PILLS 





These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, ard 
VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfally 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and asa gencral FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled. 
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GRA TEFUXIL.-CcoO 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists., 


AUTUMN 1881 Many important improvements have been effected in the 
5 om make and finish cf these famous Serges, woven in checks and 
fancy patterns; choice colourings, Browns, Prunes, Olives, 
Clarets, Bronzes, Pinks, Pale Blues. Rubies, &c. Strong, useful, 
and durable as the WORLD-RENOWNED NAVY BLUE, 
they stand unrivalled, and. on the authority of ‘‘ The Queen,’’ 
are unapproacted for Beauty, Durability, and General 
Usefulness. 



















PATTERNS FREE. (State if for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s wear or both.) 
Any length cut, and Carriace Paid on Parcels above 20s. 


in value to all Railway Stations in England and Wales, and 
to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, Cork and Waterford: E 


Prices, for Ladies’ wear, 12. 640, 1s. 114d., 20. 3d., and 2s, 9d. per yard, 27 in. wide. For Gentlemen’s and Boys' wear, 
from 2s. 11d. per yard, 54 in wide. 
CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED GENUINE OF 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN (racrons\, PLYMOUTH. 


WARNING | WHEN YOU ASK FOR rT : 
BReckitts D Ome 


, ‘ CLEAN! NO DUST!! 
4S USED IN THE Paris 


CAUTION. — Beware of Common Imitations 
LAUNDRY 
on ue 


ofthe “ DUME BLACK LEAD” (manufactured trom cheap materials 
resembling the ** DUMB" in shape but NOT IN QUALITY. These are some- 
PRINCE of WALES) see THAT YOU GET IT! 
As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 























times offered because they afford A LARGER PROFIT. 


THERE ISONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD 
and it is manufactured ONLY BY E. JAMES & SONS. Purchasers should 
see that the words “JAMES” and our Trade Mark ‘““DOME" appear on 


E JAMES&SONSuiss PLYMOUTH.) 































DARLOW & Co.’s 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. (PATENT) CURATIVE 


MAGNETINE 


SPECIAL.POWER | 
sre Rbied BELTS | 











SPECIAL POWER 
CENTLEMENS BELTS 


ag | Poems 





|Prce 15/.196 24). 25/ ana3u 
The Highest in Magnt'c Power, and Best Appliances. 


; 4, 
4 "9 
: & For the cure of Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, 
Lung, Throat, and Chest Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, Genera! 
- Debility, Indigestion, Sciatica, Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, 
and other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic affections. 


Pamphlets Post-free. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. DARLOW & CO., 
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